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music, to enjoy at will your favorite 
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ANDRE 


KOSTELANETZ 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Music of Richard Rodgers 

My Heart Stood Stil!; The Most Beautiful Girl 
in the World; It Might As Well Be Spring; 
Blue Moon; Johnny One Note; If | Loved You; 
Where or When; The Girl Friend; There's a 
Small Hotel ; Lover ; Slaughter on Tenth Avenue 
Columbia Masterworks Set M-MM-655 $5.00* 








Music of Sigmund Romberg 
Will You Remember’; One Kiss; The Desert 
Song; Deep in My Heart, Dear; When | Grow 
Too Old to Dream; Song of Love; Auf Wie- 
dersehen. 

Columbia Masterworks Set M-MM-635 $4.00* 











PON s KOSTELANETZ 
CONCERT 

with Lily Pons, soprano) 

Columbia Masterworks Set M-MM-484 $5.00* 





Music of Stephen Foster ' 
Columbia Masterworks Set M-MM-442 $4.00* < 





Strauss Waltzes 
Columbia Masterworks Set M-MM-481 $4.00* 





Music of Fritz Kreisler 
Columbia Masterworks Set M-MM-614 $4.00* 


Robin Hood Dell 
Orchestra of Philadelphia 


conducted by Andre Kostelanetz. 


Music of Tchaikovsky 
Columbia Masterworks Set M-MM-601 $4.00* 








*Prices shown are exclusive of taxes 
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Editorial Notes 


The letters reaching our desk complaining 
of poor record surfaces and other troubles are 
not confined to any one make of record but 
are all inclusive. Some facts regarding this 
situation were given last month in our editor- 
ial notes, quoted from a letter of D. L. Julian. 
During the past month we ran into a situa- 
tion which we believe is not without parallel. 
In a shop where we consistently purchase a 
certain type of merchandise (not records), 
the clerk who waited on us noted the heading 
at the top of our check. “What is The 
American Record Guide?” he asked. Now, if 
there is anything a publisher likes better 
than exploiting his own work we would like 
tobe told. To make the story short, we en- 
lightened him about the ARG and discover- 
ed we had a new customer; for here was a 
man, who all unbeknownst to us, was inter- 
ested in recorded music and consistently buy- 
ing records. Immediately, he began a series 
of complaints about record surfaces; there 
was not a set he had purchased in the past 
year that did not have noisy surfaces. Our 
interest being aroused, we inquired about his 
equipment and learned that he was using a 
pickup with a permanent point. Further in- 
quiries, as to how long he had been using the 
needle point, revealed the fact that it had 
been in use constantly for two years. It had 
played thousands of records. On asking how 
his records sounded and the quality of the 
surfaces when he first got the permanent- 
needle pickup, he told us they had been ex- 
cellent. There was no doubt in our mind that 
he had been using his permanent needle too 
long, and the condition of the point was such 
that every record in his library was develop- 
ing a bad surface noise and in many cases 
was being badly worn in the loud passages. 
We recommended strongly a new needle 
which meant in his case the replacement of 
his crystal cartridge. After this was done, 
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he informed me that the new sets he pur- 
chased, in the week following the installment 
of the new cartridge and needle, had revealed 
the best record surfaces he had encounteted 
in over a year. The moral of this tale is no 
one using a permanent needle on good rec- 
ords should expec? it to play endlessley. It is 
better to replace a permanent needle in time 
before it is worn to the point that it wears the 
record and creates unpleasant surfaces and 
poor musical reproduction. 

Preposterous claims are made for the dura- 
bility of all permanent or semi-permanent 
needles. There are needles that the manu- 
facturers claim are good for 4,000 playings 
but which examined after 300 plays show 
conclusively that they are then wearing the 
record. According to one authority, sap- 
phires are best used 500 times and then 
changed; according to another authority 
they can be used 1,000 times. We play safe 
and use them 500 times. But, and this is 
most important, a sapphire can chip very 
easily and if this happens on the third or the 
fiftieth play or at any time, record damage 
will begin immediately. You can generally 
tell when a record is being worn by holding 
a handkerchief behind the needle and noting 
if any dust from the record collects. If a 
record changes color as it is being played 
your needle is badly worn. 

There is more to our original tale. It ap- 
pears the man in question was obtaining per- 
mission form his dealer to take records home 
and try them out. In his case each set re- 
turned bad record surfaces left him 
guilty of creating most of the trouble. Un- 
doubtedly, he did get some sets with unde- 
but once he played them 
with is badly worn permanent needle he was 
adding further trouble. We shall refrain 
from commenting on the intelligence of the 
dealer. 


for 


sirable surfaces, 


According to authoritative sources (quoted 
in the past in this periodical), the average 
semi-permanent needle, made of precious 
metals, is good for about 300 plays Many 
listeners of our acquaintance who value their 
records highiy put a new needie to work 
after 250 plays. It would be well if all lis- 
teners had a magnifying glass of sufficient 
strength to show them the true condition of 
their needle after each 100 plays, but the 
majority of people take the viewpoint that 
this is more trouble than it is worth. How- 
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ever, a word of warning to those who heed 
is worthwhile. 


* « > 


Mr. John Raynor, a valued contributor to 
this periodical, writes us that an English en- 
gineer has informed him that the Decca 
FFRR discs are best reproduced with a 
needle with a point radius of .0015. There are 
no needles on the market with this small 
sized point, to the best of our knowledge and 
belief. Although the average needle, with 
a point radius twice the size, will play the 
FFRR discs, the reproduction with the .0015 
needle unquestionably is better. As Mr. 
Raynor points out it clarifies and improves 
the bass. One may acquire more surface 
sound with the finer pointed needle, but the 
better reproduction adds immeasurably to 
one’s enjoyment of these records. We made 
tests with a sapphire needle that Duotone 
had made for us with a point radius of .0015. 
and also tests with a point radius of .002 
which Mr. Stuart of Hollywood sent to us. 
Duotone will make up needles in any size 
point radius a listener may desire, and so too 
will Mr. Stuart. Many readers at the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Jones have had needles of 
several point radii made up for them. The 
three desirable point radii would seem to be 
.002, .0025, and .003. Since it is difficult to 
cut a point as fine as .0015, the listener can 
compromise with the .002 point. We can as- 
sure the interested reader that his FFRR 
discs will sound a great deal better with this 
latter type needle, but the needle should not 
be used on other records since the increase in 
surface noise where the grooves are larger 
may prove irritating. 

*« * * 

It is our good fortune to be able to present 
a technical article this month which, al- 
though somewhate rambling in form, will 
we feel certain—be of interest to many read- 
ers, since it presents some facts about record- 
ing and its reproduction from a leading 
Mr. Shaney at our sug- 
gestion made some valuable comments on 
our editorial of last month and pro- 
vided us with the following notes to clarify 
further points outlined in them. 

“1. Turning down the volume and retain- 
ing quality in performance is more a test of 
the loud speaker than it is of the amplifier 
and associated equipment. 


sound engineer. 


Most speakers 


—_—__———(Continued on page 305) 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF _ 





RECORDING 
AND REPRODUCTION 





An Interview with 


A. C. Shaney 


In some recent conversations with Mr. A. C. Shaney, the well known 
sound engineer who has contributed articles for many years past to leading 
technical magazines, we requested that he permit us to present to our readers 
some of the interesting facts that he gave to us regarding the problems of re- 


cording and reproduction. 


Although it is not always practicable to ‘‘trans- 


late’ the technical language of the sound engineer into terms easily understood 
by the layman, we nonetheless believe our readers will not find this article too 
erudite. And, in view of the fact that we have endeavored to clarify the language 
of the engineer, we sincerely hope that Mr. Shaney's technical friends will not 
take him to task for allowing us this license.—Ed. 


Most sound engineers are in agreement 
that the majority of modern recordings can 
be made to sound well through good equip- 
ment, yet, as Mr. Shaney points out, “‘it is a 
mistaken idea that all recording is free of 
distortion’’. As to where distortion begins, 
there are different viewpoints. The average 
recording engineer likes to lay the blame for 
distortion at the door of the machine manu- 
facturer. ‘To be sure, the latter is guilty of 
many misdemeanors,” says Mr. Shaney, 
“but considering the variety of recording 
characteristics employed by record compan- 
ies, the machine manufacturer is up against 
unfavorable odds. Commercial machines, 
generally speaking, are made with an eye to- 
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wards covering up everything from poor re- 
cording qualities to the use of low priced 
components. The editor-has pointed out 
that when an experienced record reviewer, 
using a good machine—a machine construct- 
ed to reproduce a full frequency comple- 
ment—says a recording is good with full 
qualifications, his comments should be seri- 
ously considered. 

‘There is one important fact to be consid- 
ered in regard to really good equipment, it 
will show up distortion in recording almost 
immediately.”” Mr. Shaney explains, how- 
ever, that some of this can be decreased by 
proper controls, which all correctly designed 
high fidelity equipment should possess. But 
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if the highs have been intensified to cover up 
inferior record material or to give a sem- 
blance of greater realism when replayed on a 
commercial machine having high fidelity 
cut-off, this tvpe of recording is going to 
sound screechy and shrill on true high fidel- 
ity equipment. A properly designed high 
frequency control, however, will permit re- 
moval of the offending highs. If this takes 
place on a commercial machine where the 
reproducing frequency range is a half or a 
third of what it is on the record, there may 
be existent peaks in the machine in question 
near the upper cut-off frequency point. It 
should be noted that most crystal pickups 
gradually cut-off around 4,000 c.p.s. (a few 
at 8,000). ‘Since many recordings today 
include frequencies from 6,000 to 12,000 
c.p.s.,"" Mr. Shaney stresses, ‘‘an idea of how 
many highs are being lost on the average 
machine can be evaluated. Some people 
think that wire recording is the answer 
to good reproduction, but the low and 
high frequency range and ‘‘wow”’ problems 
are greater than on the average commercial 
machine and some of it is not as good.” 


On Standardization 


‘The use of a non-linear pickup ts helpful, 
but one feels like asking why is it necessary 
to compromise in this manner? The as- 
sumption on the part of record manufac- 
turers and many record buyers that every- 
thing on the market is a perfect piece of 
merchandise does not hold true. The vari- 
ation in the setting of the controls that is 
proved necessary for different recordings 
makes for varying problems in reproduc- 
tion. There is no complete standardization 
of recording technique among record manu- 
facturers. Yet, there is a standardization 
of equalization setting in response charac- 
teristics for radio transcriptions.’’ The stand- 
ardization in the radio field, to which Mr. 
Shaney refers, is known as the NAB charac- 
teristics, since it was adopted by the Na- 
tional Association of Broadcasters. It should 
be noted that some of the recording com- 
panies have tried in the past to do this sort 
of thing, but to date no complete standardiz- 
ation of response characteristics has been 
adopted in this field. 

The machine manufacturers and the en- 
gineers designing the various component 
parts have been interested in ascertaining 
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from record companies for many years sev- 
eral points regarding their techniques. 
“There is for one thing,’’ says Mr. Shaney, 
“the point at which constant-velocity and 
constant-frequency takes place; since this 
tells the manufacturer at what point to in- 
crease frequency bass response in his equip- 
ment. Since the American companies use a 
higher point than most European com- 
panies, the records made in Europe general- 
ly sound too heavy or cloudy in the bass 
register on American machines [see article 
by Gordon Mercer in our issue of June 
1946—Ed.]."". In England, the cry is raised 
that American recordings are shrill and lack- 
ing in bass, but this has to do with the pre- 
vailing characteristics of machines used there, 
which are manufactured with a lower con- 
stant frequency-constant velocity cut-off. 
Most modern recordings, Mr. Shaney points 
out, are not efficaciously reproduced on 
acoustic horn machines. In England a great 
many people still own this type of equip- 
ment. In this country. the exponendal 
horn is no longer regarded by teading en- 
gineers as an ideal way to reproduce music— 
particularly music on modern recordings. 
‘The exponential horn’”’ says Mr Shaney, 
“has a tendency to reprodue fiise toes, 
tones resulting from two or more others 
—in other words it often reproduces the 
reusltant interaction of two different notes 
as an actual third tone though this note 
does not exist in the musical score or the 
plaving of it.”’ 


The Bass Problem 


Mr. Shaney with others feels that the 
point of constant frequency-constant ampli- 
tude is an important one. “It would be 
helpful,” he states, ‘if the record manufac- 
turers indicated this on the record; it would 
assist in proper setting of the bass control 
providing, of course the control was properly 
designed. Also, it would be helpful if the 
degree of dynamic compression were indicat- 
ed on the record label; this would assist the 
engineer who employs an expander in his 
system to undo the efforts of compression.” 
A number of sound engineers have pointed 
out to us that there has been a consistently 
noticeable fluctuation in the constant fre- 
quency-constant amplitude cut-off on do- 
mestic and foreign recordings in the past 
year or two. A_recording,,engineer of our 
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acquaintance, pointed out to us that often 
an adjustment is necessary at the last min- 
ute on the cutting head and that this in- 
evitably altered the cut-off. Since the pur- 
chaser has no way of hearing the original per- 
formance, Mr. Shaney points out, he cannot 
tell what is really wrong with the recording. 
“The wise record listener does not set his 
controls and play a dozen different record- 
ings in the same manner,”’ says Mr. Shaney, 
“instead he notes the character of the re- 
sponse on highs and lows and accordingly 
makes adjustments in his set-up to get the 
best results.” 


The Reviewers’ Problems 


“It may be assumed that the intelligent 
record reviewer,” continues Mr. Shaney 
‘“‘makes the necessary adjustment in controls 
and is then able to judge the quality of the 
reproduction. He cannot, however, pass on 
more than a hint or two about controls to 
his readers, because his equipment would 
not be comparable to one out of a hundred 
of his readers, if that many. Ifa person owns 
a machine that is bass heavy—and there are 
a lot of such machines in existence—he can- 
not profit from any advice on this side of the 
fence. If he owns the general run-of-the- 
mill, commercial type of machine, which em- 
ploys a pickup with a gradual cut-off at 
4,000 c.p.s., any intelligent comments on the 
high frequencies in a recording by the re- 
viewer will not of a necessity. interest him 
because it does not app'y to his equipment. 
Undeniably, the best bet for the record buyer 
is to arrange to take a recording home and 
hear it on his own equipment as the editor 
has already suggested. A smart dealer will 
meet this demand, since the average equip- 
ment in dealers’ booths does not always al- 
low a true prospectus on reproduction. The 
booth itself has a little to do with this. Re- 
member you are listening to your record re- 
production in your own living room and you 
want to know how it will sound there. The 
ultimate satisfaction for the record buyer is 
only reached when reproduction pleases him 
in his own home.” 

Since all technicians have their pet grum- 
bles or complaints against recording, we 
asked Mr. Shaney about his. ‘Speaking as 
a sound engineer,” he said, ‘‘who has to cope 
with many variations in recording charac- 
teristics, I naturally have my own sore spots. 
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Let me voice them in this way: firstly, there 
are the varying responses in recording of 
which I have already spoken. These are the 
different equalization characteristics employ- 
ed in recording, by which I mean the vari- 
ations of high and low frequencies. Second- 
ly, there are the exaggerations of various 
artists, especially conductors, which often 
cause distor.ions in balance and recording. 
Here, the record companies cannot always 
be blamed. But, in employing the same re- 
cording technique—microphone placement, 
etc.—for all scores in some concert halls 
which have unusual acoustic properties, 
there will often be some complicated scores, 
which in recording, will evidence types of 
disturbing characteristics that are not ap- 
parent in others. For example, a Mozart or 
Haydn symphony may be recorded so that 
it is relatively pleasant in reproduction, but 
a modern work with a more complicated 
scoring recorded under the same conditions 
may have perversions in sound oi which only 
the sound engineer may be aware. There are 
conductors who endeavor to avoid this sort 
of thing. Knowing that the balance will be 
disturbed in the regular set-up in a record- 
ing they rearrange the musicians to prevent 
sound perversions. I do not call them dis- 
tortions because these problems are perhaps 
more esthetic than technical ones. Yet, they 
can often present technical problems. 


What about the Cutting-Head? 


“Lastly, there is to be considered the inter- 
modulation distortion introduced by the cut- 
ting head. The fact that the cutting head is 
a magnetic device, and no magnetic device 
is linear, hence the intermodulation distor- 
tion. The question invariably arises how 
much of this is present in a recording. And 
since intermodulation distortion exists in the 
majority of machines, to a greater degree in 
commercial equipment, the distortion intro- 
duced originally by the cutting head added 
to that of the machine is inevitably going to 
make all sorts of sound perversion. 

“To return to my second complaint or 
grumble: a confined room has standing-wave 
problems. The placement of the microphone 
in a given room in conjunction with an en- 
semble or an orchestra will invariably pro- 
duce some accentuation or attenuation of 
certain frequencies, which means some tone 
characteristics will be altered. 
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“The monitoring or compression of the dy- 
namic range is of prime importance to the 
sound engineer. I have already touched up- 
on this. Every recording engineer has his 
degree of monitoring, depending upon the 
character of the music, the number of instru- 
ments involved, and to a less degree—but 
nonetheless an important point—the artist's 
or conductor's interpretation.” 

To the layman, the term ‘intermodulation 
distortion”’ means very little. Its explana- 
tion cannot easily be put into ordinary 
language. Mr. Shaney has written on this 
subject for a number of years for various 
technical journals. We can only repeat here 
some of the facts which he has previously 
outlined, since the complexity of distortion 
and its relation to the products of inter- 
modulation cannot be fully covered in this 
short discussion. 


The Explanation 


Intermodulation distortion, says Mr. Sha- 
ney, “is the spurious frequencies generated 
by, what we engineers call, cross modulation. 
The latter is a form of distortion wherein a 
sum and differences of frequencies are gen- 
erated when two or more tones are applied 
simultaneously to an amplifier and speaker 
system. Since these spurious frequencies 
no harmonic relation to the original 
tones, the cross modulation reproduction has 


hear 


a muddling or masking background accom- 
This type of confusing back- 
is easily recogrized when a 
vocalist or solo instrument loses its individu- 


panying it. 
ground effect 


ality or distinctiveness as the accompanying 
background level increases in intensity. Loud 
bass piano accompaniment of a vocalist pro- 
duces characteristic dissonance when cross 
modulation distortion exists. Instruments 
like the oboe, the flute and the piccolo can; 
not easily be recognized when accompanied 
by instruments similar to the tympani, bass 
viol and bass tuba when cross modulation 
is present.” 

The processes of intermodulation ar? close- 
ly related to the essentials of quality and 
their relation to distertion. There are two 
schools of thought in relation to distortion 
and quality. This held true, Mr. Shaney 
stresses, eight years ago when he wrote his 
first paper on intermodulation and it still 
holds true today. One group, he tells us, 
composed mainly of musicians and non- 
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technical specialists, are primarily interested 
in the degree of realism. This group, un- 
knowingly, objects to ‘subjective distor- 
tion”, which is a mental interpretation of 
quality based upon individual reaction to 
aural response usually conditioned by pre- 
vious training, experience, or lack of one or 
both. Perfection to them is purely a listen- 
ing experience. In their minds is one ques- 
tion: ‘‘How does it sound?”’, and their con- 
clusions are governed wholly by their reac- 
tions. 

“These ‘subjective distortionists’, as I call 
them,” says Mr. Shaney, “use their ears for 
the final analysis, and by their ears condone 
or condemn quality or reproduction. From 
an esthetic standpoint, the ear is probably 
the criterion for the majority of us, and who 
am I to gainsay that it does not provide the 
greatest satisfaction in the long run? But 
ear-conditioning—that is becoming so ac- 
customed to one type of reproduction that 
the superior qualities of another are not ap- 
prehended—is an undesirable state to get 
into. The eye is not similarly limited, or 
people would not enjoy new sights, new vis- 
tas or new environments. 

“There is another group, opposed to the 
one mentioned above, which is composed 
mainly of engineers and laboratory techni- 
cians. These are not interested primarily in 
‘how does it sound’; they want to know what 
is the harmonic content of reproduction at 
various output levels. They go by by ‘ob- 
jective distortion’—the physical interpreta- 
tion of quality based upon laboratory meas- 
urements conditioned by the state of the art. 
Their final tests for perfection are made with 
measuring instruments. Results of their 
amplitude tests are found in the answer to, 
‘What is its total harmonic content at vari- 
ous output levels’? These men, belong to 
the second group, whom I call ‘objective 
distortionists’, condemn or condone a re- 
producting system based on wave-form an- 
alysis and meter readings (accurate instru- 
ments devised by science)—without listen- 
ing at all! 

“It makes no difference whether subjec- 
tive or objective methods of judging quality 
are employed, the same careful consider- 
ation must be given to intermodulation if 
any degree of accuracy is to be attained in as- 
certaining quality. 


Continued on page 305 
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Fauré at the age 
of eighteen. 
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A Belated Tribute 
By Philip L. Miller 


Part Il 


The Ballade, Op. 19, for piano and orches- 
tra, is a thing of considerable loveliness. It 
was this work of which Liszt spoke when he 
criticized Fauré’s music as being too diffi- 
cult! Just what it lacks to make it popular 
is hard to imagine, for the melodies are gra- 
cious and flowing and the instrumentation 
is atmospneric and colorful. Perhaps, for all 
Liszt’s remark, it lacks the showiness which 
appeals to the virtuoso. The two Longs— 
Marguerite and Kathleen—have given us re- 
cordings of this music, and each in its way is 
excellent. 
feeling of the inner drama in the work of the 
French Long, who is assisted by an orchestra 
under Philippe Gaubert (Columbia X-62) 
but the recording unquestionably shows its 
age. Kathleen Long, with Boyd Neel and 


There is a greater incisiveness and 
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the National Sumphony Orchestra (Decca 
K 1130-31) perhaps loses out by not being 
French; for all her admirable and controlled 
playing she does not give quite the impression 
of complete absorption which characterizes 
the work of her namesake. On the whole her 
recording is excellent, despite some lack of 
clarity midway in the work. 

The brief cycle Poéme d’un jour has a great 
deal of beauty, and if it does not rate among 
the finest works of the composer the blame 
may be laid at the door of the poet, whose 
verses have appeal but no tremendous im- 
portance. The three three 
moods of a short-lived affair—the meeting, 
the vow and the parting. Especially haunt- 
ing is the last song, with its chordal back- 
ground and flowing melody. Of the two re- 
cordings the preference should go to Georges 
Thil! (Columbia 17157D) if only because he 


songs present 
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sings to the piano, while Eidé Noréna (HMV 
K 7202) for all her lovely voice, is handicap- 
ped by a not too appropriate orchestra. 
However, the final Adieu on the Noréna disc 
is reason enough for owning it. 

Les berceaux, with its contrast between the 
call of the sea and that of the cradles at home, 
is one of the very celebrated Fauré songs, 
and its very celebrity, it seems to me, ac- 
counts for the attitude of many musicians 
who affect to find it inferior to some of the 
less known songs. To my mind, Les berceaux 
remains a masterpiece, a composition in 
which every nuance, every harmony and 
every rhythmic pattern carries meaning. A 
superb recording is that of Ninon Vallin 
(Columbia LF 125) but the song is also done 
by Panzéra (HMV DA 4909) Alice Raveau 
(Pathé X 93120) and Roger Bourdin (Odeon 
188.564). Le Secret again brings us Frijsh, 
and the record is an excellent one (Victor 
2078 in M-668). 

Typical again is the Elégie for cello and 
piano or orchestra, with its noble melody 
reminiscent of the great days of classic com- 
position for strings, and its strong and satis- 
fying bass. The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, with its admirable cellist Jean Benedetti, 
has given us a fine performance of this work 
(Victor 14577). 

Le Fée aux chansons is a weak product, 
and may be used as an example of the effect 
of an inconsequential poem on a sensitive 
master of song writing. Nor is M. Marcel- 
lin’s recording a good one (HMV P 838). 


Three Piano Pieces 


The second Impromptu for piano has en- 
joyed several good recordings—Eileen Joyce 
(Parlophone E 11372) Marguerite Long (Co- 
umbia LF 126) and Emma Boynet (Pathé 
PG 3). Of the three perhaps Mme. Long is 
the best fitted to give us the authentic tra- 
dition of the music. The cross-rhythms and 
the rhapsodic melodies as well as the rather 
Chopinesque quiet of the third Nocturne, Op. 
33, are superbly presented by Arthur Rubin- 
stein (Victor 15660) and scarcely less so by 
Carmen Guilbert (Columbia X-156), though 
this lady lacks the brightness and impact of 
the Polish pianist. The third Impromptu is 
well recorded by Leon Kartun (Decca 
25944). Another beautiful performance by 
Marguerite Long is that of the fourth Noc- 
turne, Op. 36 (Columbia 69063D). The 
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Chopin influence is again strong here, and 
the mood and the rhythmic design are de- 
lightful. 

Aurore is another song of deep and quiet 
mood, and one in which a moving voice part 
stands out against smooth flowing chords in 
the piano. The two recordings are by Pan- 
zéra (HMV DA 4913) and Guillamat (Co- 
lumbia DF 2487). Fleur jetée with its octave 
accompaniment suggestive of Schubert’s Erl- 
kéenig (but with what different effect!) is 
given a fine vigorous performance by Thill 
(Columbia 17157D). Les Roses d’Ispahan 
is happily done by Bourdin with fine phras- 
ing and real understanding (Odeon 188.634). 
The Teyte performance (HMV DA 1819) 
is a bit labored, and that of Lily Pons lacks 
poise (Victor 1997, in M-599). En priére 
has a certain churchliness if not great depth, 
and.-is interesting for the meter of its poem 
no less than for the melodic use of the flatted 
seventh. The two-against-three arpeggio 
accompaniment is characteristic. The per- 
formance of Thill (Columbia 4218-M) is ex- 
cellent—I have not heard that of Panzéra 
(HMV DA 4887), Guillamat (Columbia DF 
2486) or Micheau (Columbia DF 2260). Nor 
do I know the Panzéra recording of the rather 
sombre Nocturne (HMV DA 4905). 


A Great Song 


Another of the great French songs is Clair 
de lune, a remarkable work in that it is 
rather a piano solo with vocal obbligato than 
in any sense the usual mélodie. Its very im- 
personalness has brought it no little criti- 
cism, but to me it is just this that makes it a 
great song. And I suppose that it is this 
quality in the Verlaine poem which makes 
it possible for such various songs as those of 
Fauré, Debussy and Szulc to be effective. 
Fauré’s setting in the major of the line Tout 
en chantant sur le mode mineur has also been 
the subject of not always admiring remark, 
but again a bit of thought on the ironic un- 
reality of the poem makes this passage seem 
almost a touch of genius. Fauré’s vocal 
line remains aloof while the piano plays its 
little minuet in the background; therefore 
in this, of all his songs, “‘expression’”’ is out 
of place. However, the temptation to make 
a big ritard at the final line of the voice part 
is too much for most singers. Even the ad- 
mirable Ninon Vallin (Decca 20323) suc- 
cumbs to this temptation in an otherwise 
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admirable performance, and the same may 


be said of the tasteful though mechanically 
weak record of the English contralto Anne 
Thursfield (HMV E 452). Georges Thill 
(Columbia 4164M) is guilty of something 
worse in this song which should be so fa- 
miliar to him—he skips a half-beat on his en- 
trance at Tout en chantant; in fact he seems 
ill at ease throughout the song. Panzéra 
(HMV DA 4887) is as always well in the 
style of the music, and tonally the honors 
go to the cool and lovely singing of Noréna 
(HMV DA 4874)whose record suffers, how- 
ever, from a not too effective orchestral ac- 
companiment. 


A Motet 


An example of Fauré’s smaller works is to 
found in Maria Mater gratiae (Decca 20605) 
which has been pleasingly sung (but weakly 
recorded) by Mmes. Donieau-Blanc and and 
Rozevenn. There is, however, no great sub- 
tility in this simple little motet, nothing of 
the inevitability of the great and increasing- 
ly famous Requiem. One of the most re- 
markable things about Fauré is the fact that 
although he was for many years organist of 
the Madelaine, he apparently had no in- 
terest in composing for the organ. Perhaps 
a study should be made of this fact con- 
sidered in connection with his lack of con- 
cern with orchestration. He was famous for 
his improvisations, but apparently he did not 
consider them worth preserving, unless, per- 
haps some of the ideas he thus developed 
have found their way into his other music. 
Indeed, it would be remarkable if this were 
not so, as he frequently quotes himself in 
his published works. On this subject there 
is a fascinating book, as yet untranslated, by 
Valdimir Jankélévitch, called Gabriel Fauré 
et ses mélodies, in which many of these quota- 
tions in the songs are traced. It often comes 
to us with a thrill of surprise that we have 
heard a certain melody before, perhaps buri- 
ed in one of his piano parts, as the main 
theme of another song, and we immediately 
look for the psychological reasons. A fa- 
mous case of this is the introduction of the 
first line of Lydia into the piano part of La 
lune blanche, the second song of La bonne 
chanson. Another which has haunted me is 
the snatch of the Libera me from the Requiem 
to be discovered in-one of the piano preludes, 
a record of which we shall note in its chrono- 
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logical place. 


It is hardly necessary for me to add here 
to all that has been written about this 
Requiem without Dies irae, this expression 
of “a man who can look at death calmly 
but with endless compassion.” The very 
fact that he did not fulfill the liturgical de- 
mands of a setting of the Requiem is another 
indication of a rather unorthodox point of 
view which may also explain the lack of a 
greater number of church works among his 
published compositions. Some have found 
this lack of drama a drawback in a work of 
the stature of the Requiem, but I think any 
real Fauréan will agree that such variety in 
this music would have been a false note, that 
for his Requiem to have been composed in 
any different spirit is altogether inconceiv- 
able. Of the three recordings the old Victor 
set by the Bach Society under Gustave Bret 
was in many ways the best performance, but 
mechanically it was weak (Victor 11154-58). 
The soloists, Louis Morturier and especially 
Mme. Malnorey-Marseillac, whose Pie Jesu 
is a thing of incomparable beauty, were by 
all odds the best. The Columbia set made 
by the Chanteurs de Lyon directed by Com- 
mette (M-354) is not without its slips in per- 
formance, but it has the essential spirit, 
much more so than the Victor recording, 
made in Monteal at the annual festival sev- 
eral years ago under the direction of Wilfred 
Pelletier (M-844). Here the very drama 
which is happily missing from the music is to 
some extent supplied by the performers. 


“Quietly Lovely” 


The quietly lovely Pavane, Op. 50 is well 
performed by Walter Damrosch and the Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra, and the record 
provides perhaps our best memento of that 
patriarchal conductor. (Victor 7323). 

The first song in ¥olume three of the 
Mélodies to be considered is the superb Au 
cimitiére, of which Panzéra has made one of 
the all-time great song recordings (Victor 
15036, in M-478). This picture of the peace 
of a country cemetery, with its benediction 
upon those who are fortunate enough to die 
on land, is Fauré at his economical greatest. 
The voice line is at once melodious and as 
direct as talk, while the piano part is chordal, 
varied only in the middle section to give the 
effect of a great and overpowering unrest as 
the poet (Jean Richepin) thinks of the hor- 
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rors of death at sea. The internal rhyme of 
the poem is also worthy of note, the quick 
repetition of the sound at the end of every 
other line is always present, yet so subtly 
handled by pvet and musician as never to 
become a mannerism. 

Another of the great Verlaine songs, more 
familiar in Debussy’s setting, is I] pleure dans 
mon coeur, or as Fauré calls it, Spleen. Here 
we find Fauré giving a descriptive touch to 
the piano part in a sort of rain motive run- 
ning through the song. It isa temptation at 
this point to pause and look back at some of 
the songs in the first volume, observing how 
the composer has developed. I am not fa- 
miliar with the Guillamat recording (Co- 
lumbia DF 2486). Nor have I heard the 
Seyguiéres performance of the Chanson and 
Madrigal from Shylock, Haracourt’s version 
of The Merchant of Venice, for which Fauré 
wrote incidental music (Columbia DF 2542). 
The quiet beauty of the Nocturne from Shylock 
has been effectively caught by Gaubert in 
his recording. (Columbia 68960D). 


Dolly 


Dolly, the set of children’s pieces for four 
hands, has been given a recording of great 
charm by Mlles. Siegel and Leonet, pupils of 
Marguerite Long, who at the time of record- 
ing were in their early ‘teens (Columbia 
9103M,4120M). The wholly delightful Ber- 
ceuse, which is the first piece-in the suite, has 
also been made into a song. On principle 
we may not approve this sort of arrange- 
ment, but Ninon Vallin’s singing of this 
wonderful tune is a fine thing in its own way 
(Odeon 166.895). 

The five songs, Mandoline, En Sourdine, 
Green, A Clyméne and C'est l’extase, were 
first published as a group called De Venise. 
There is, however, nothing of the cycle about 
them, their only connections being the fact 
that they are all set to poems of Verlaine 
and they were all composed on a trip to 
Venice. They represent the composer at the 
height of his powers. The delicate Mando- 
line (whose opening line is identical with 
Hahn’s setting of this poem) has, so far as I 
can learn, been recorded only by a certain 
Mme. Rosovsky on an old Vocalion disc. 
While by no means bad, the singing has no 
great distinction. En Sourdine, however, has 
been magnificently done by Panzéra (Victor 
15036, in M-478) and I find listings also of 
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recordings by Vallin (Pathé PAT PG 102) 
and Guillamat (Columbia DF 2485). This 
song is a particularly interesting one to com- 
pare with other settings of the poem, notably 
those of Debussy and Hahn, both of which 
are to be had on records by Maggie Teyte. 
The quiet richness of the Fauré setting with 
its balanced melody and declamation are in 
marked contrast to the Debussy which leans 
heavily toward declamation and the Hahn 
which is more strongly melodic. Green and 
A Clyméne are still to be recorded (one 
wonders why) and Panzéra’s C'est l’extase 
(HMV DA 4913) is not known to me. 


‘ 


“La Bonne Chanson’ 


Space does not permit more than a bare 
mention of a few of the salient features of the 
song-masterpiece La Bonne Chanson, a cycle 
of nine poems from Verlaine’s group of that 
title. It is interesting to note that the set is 
dedicated to Mme. Emma Bardac, who sub- 
sequently became the second Mme. Debussy- 
one.of the few links we know of between the 
two composers. It is also interesting to _re- 
member that Verlaine wrote his poems in the 
full tide of his love for Mathilde, and that 
the Fauré settings date from the period of the 
breaking of the composer’s engagement to 
the daughter of Mme. Pauline Viardot- 
Garcia. Just what light these romantic facts 
throw upon the songs I will leave to the 
reader’s imagination, but there can be no 
doubt that the musician has matched the 
ardor of the poet. Here is the full flower of 
Fauré’s earlier style—masterly declamation 
wedded to expressive melody (with rather 
more of melismatic setting than elsewhere in 
his songs) and a rich and flowing piano part 
very much in the manner of his chamber 
music. From this point on in his songs we 
will note the ever-growing tendency toward 
sparseness—the pruning away of every non- 
essential note. We could hardly hope for a 
finer recording of La Bonne Chanson than 
that which Panzéra has given us (Victor 
15033-35, in M-478). 

Many consider the Nocturne, Op. 63° the 
finest of the shorter piano pieces, and it is 
certainly typical. Two excellent Fauré pian- 
ists have recorded it—Mmes. Long (Co- 
umbia LFX 437) and Guilbert (Pathé PAT 
55). In the cheerful and bright Barcarolle 
no. 6, Op. 70 we have the same choice of 
artists (Columbia 69063D and Pathé X 
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98135) and either will be found satisfactory. . 
A definitely minor piece is Pleurs d'or, a 
duet for mezzo-soprano and baritone on a 
poem of Albert Samain, satisfactorily re- 
corded by Mme. Cernay and the tenor René 
Talba. (Columbia BF 22.) 


His Greatest Piano Work 


The sombre Theme and Variations, Op. 73 
is by common consent the greatest of the 
piano works, and it is full of the rhythmic 
subtilities of which Fauré was such a master. 
As may be readily imagined, this kind of 
mastery stands the composer in good stead 
in the variation form. Perhaps the greatest 
bar to the popularity of this wonderful work 
is the impressive but baffling peroration 
which is the final variation. Pianists, seek- 
ing music with a brilliant close, are not like- 
ly to be strongly led to this piece which gives 
them no opportunity for virtuoso display. 
It is the kind of music perhaps best enjoyed 
(by those unable to play it for themselves) 
in recorded form, for it grows on one. Hap- 
pily, too, the recording of Carmen Guilbert 
is an excellent one (Columbia X 156). 

Le Parfum impérissable is a fascinating ex- 
ample of a kind of word-setting to which 
Fauré inclined in his later years, a kind of 
lyric parlando, always melodious, yet with 
ach note serving for several syllables of the 
poem. The verse, by Leconte de Lisle, is 
that none to common thing, a French sonnet, 
and the setting is an interesting solution to 
the eternal problem of setting such formal 
poetry to music. A curious recording is that 
of Reynaldo Hahn, singing to his own ac- 
companiment in his unpretentious voice (Co- 
lumbia D 2029). However, for all his great 
musicality and intelligence, one wishes here 
for what one rarely misses in his recordings— 
pure tonal appeal. This we get from Panzéra, 
whose performance is properly {‘talky’’ and 
unaffected, and a little faster than Hahn's. 
The reserved but effective climax on Mon 
coeur should noted (Victor 1897, in 
M-478). 

The incidental pieces for Maeterlinck’s 
Pelléas et Mélisande (which ante-date De- 
bussy’s opera) are of direct appeal for all 
their other-worldliness. Neither of the two 
recordings is complete, the old Wolff. set 
(Polydor 66725-26) lacking the final Molto 
adagio descriptive of the flight of Mélisande’s 
soul, and the modern version by Koussevit- 


be 
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zky (Victor M-914) omitting the Fileuses 
(though the Molto adagio is labeled as Fil- 
euses). Of course there is no comparison be- 
tween the two recordings, but we cannot 
help regretting the inclusion of the Rimski- 
Korsakov Dubinushka with the Koussevitz- 
ky reading at the expense of completeness. 
I do not favor the recent Defanw recording 
of the Siciliene (Victor). 

The other two stage works, Prométhée and 
Penelope, are hardly known at all in this 
country, though Penelope has been revived 
with some success in France. It will be 
noted that for both of these works the com- 
poser chose classic subjects, and the music 
he composed for them is consistently classic 
in the truest Of the several discs 
made of the music from Penelope only one 
has had any kind of distribution in this 
country, and of it alone I am qualified to 
speak. This is the Danse and air Vous n'avez 
fait qu’eveiller, effectively sung by Germaine 
Cernay (Decca 25815). The dance is a flute 
solo (in line with the classical feeling of the 
music throughout the opera) and the vocal 
melody is given an archaic effect by its in- 
sistence on the fifth. The recording, unfor- 
tunately, is weak, especially at the climaxes. 
So far as I know nothing from Prométhée 
has ever been recorded. 


sense. 


‘Verlaine's Prison” 


A final and great Verlaine song is Prison, 
whose popularity may suffer from that of 
another fine Mélodie made of the same poem 
by Hahn. The drania of this brief song is 
unusually strong for Fauré, but the mount- 
ing sequences and the chordal background 
are characteristic. I have not been able to 
hear the recording of Bernac and Poulenc 
(HMV DA 4889) nor that of Guillama 
(Columbia DF 2487). 

Another lovely mélodie is Soir, on a poem 
by Albert Samain, and’ Maggie Teyte’s sing- 
ing of its flower-like melody is one of the 
best things she has done for us. Here is a 
mood set and sustained (HMV DA 1819). 
The remaining songs of the third voiume re- 
main unrecorded, and one of them at least— 
Accompagnement—is a really serious lack. 

The Impromptu for harp, which was later 
transcribed by the composer for the piano, 
is a fine vital work and a real addition to the 
limited repertoire of its instrument. There 
is an excellent recording of this piece by 
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Lily Laskine (Victor 12005). Returning to 
chamber music, we must consider the Quin- 
tet for piano and strings, Op. 89, which 
Emma Boynet and the Gordon Quartet re- 
corded for Schirmer (Set 9). As so often 
happens with Fauré, the mood is established 
with the very first measure, and we find once 





more many of his old favorite devices 
octaves in the piano part, rich and full string 
passages, a gradual building up by adding 
the instruments one by one. But there is 
more going on here than in the early Quartet 
which we have considered, and a greater 
freedom and interplay among the parts. Un- 
fortunately the performance is not so vital 
as that of the group which recorded the 
Quartet, due perhaps chiefly to a certain 
rhythmic flabbiness in the playing of the 
pianist. 

Robert Casadesus gives us the fifth Im- 
promptu and the fifth Prelude together on 
one side of a twelve-inch disc, a performance 
worthy of the music. It is in this Prelude 
that we have the echo of the Requiem refer- 
red to above (Columbia 68853D). 


The Last Song Cycles 


Here we may group together the last four 
song cycles, none of which has achieved any 
degree of popularity, though they must al- 
ways be brought up in any intelligent dis- 
cussion of the music of this master. La 
Chanson d’Eve, in particular, has been ad- 
mired by the scholars and ignored by the 
performers. Perhaps its picture of Eve in 
Paradise and its mystical overtones have not 
the stuff of great popularity. The songs, 
however, are full of Fauréan beauties, and 
the tendency toward economy is apparent 
throughout. Le Jardin clos* carries this 
tendency still further. The work of a man 
of seventy, these songs have naturally been 
reproached for a lack of inspiration, but the 
hand of the artist is here, and there is a good 
deal in the contrapuntal texture of the piano 
part, and in the mastery of the declamation, 
to compensate for the lack of the ardor which 
characterized La Bonne Chanson. In every 
song there are recognizable touches of the 


*The cycle Le Jardin clos, has been recorded in France 
by Noemie Peruggia (soprano)—H.M.V. DBS5157-58, 
with Tristesse on the last record face.—Ed. 
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_master hand, and the final lines of all of 
them are notable as always with this com- 
poser for their tremendous impact. Similar 
words might apply to Mirages, which is a 
briefer cycle. The recording of this set by 
Lise Daniels (Oiseau Lyre 27-28) has the es- 
sential feel of the songs, but tonally the sing- 
er is not especially pleasing. 


Dedicated to Panzera 


Also recorded, and very splendidly, is the 
final cycle, L’Horizon chimérique which is 
dedicated to and sung by Charles Panzéra 
(Victor 15037, in M-478). The hand of 
Fauré had certainly not lost its cunning, for 
here with all the sparceness of the setting of 
Jean de la Ville de Mirmont’s poems is a 
real feeling of the movement of waves and a 
melody as broad and distinguished as those 
of the earlier opus numbers. Diane Séléné, 
the third song, is one of those lovely quiet 
melodies with a background of simple chords. 
It hardly needs saying that the performance 
is magnificent, and the recording is worthy 
of it. 

Which brings us to the String Quartet, Op. 
121, Fauré’s last composition. The com- 
poser had certain misgivings about this work, 
and he left instructions that it was to be 
gone over by Roger-Ducasse before anyone 
else saw it, and that he was to decide whether 
or not the work was worth preserving. 
Austere and reduced to the barest essentials, 
the appeal of this Quartet is certainly not im- 
mediate, yet there is a beauty which grows 
with repeated hearings. Perhaps there is 
really not enough contrast between the move- 
ments, and certainly those who require lush- 
ness in their music will not find this work to 
their liking. Still the lovely benediction- 
like theme of the first movement and the 
gently animated tune which is the basis of 
the finale are things which one enjoys living 
with. There are two recordings, the first 
made by the Krettly Quartet (Columbia D 
15218-20) which was the first organization to 
play the work, and a far more vital account 
of the music by the Pro Arte group (Victor 
M-372). One could wish for greater supple- 
ness, especially in those passages where some 
of the instruments play off the beat, yet on 
the whole the recording is one to be greatly 
thankful for. 
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Some Problems of .. . 


(Continued from page 298) 


“To return to intermodulation, it is com- 
monly encountered in the production of beat 
notes when two or more frequencies combine 
to produce—what we engineers call—image 
frequencies. This should not be hard to 
understand, in a way they are similar—as 
your editor would define them—to a mirage 
in a picture or the results of a mirrored re- 
flection. Intermodulatory frequencies may 
be produced within any non-linear trans- 
mitting channel of transducing component. 
In the ear (and in the brain,) similar beats 
will be reproduced when different frequencies 
of equal amplitude are fed to each ear, pro- 
viding the auditory responses of both ears 
are alike. 

“This same set of acoustical and physio- 
logical conditions may be duplicated in an 
electrical circuit, microphone, speaker, trans- 

former, tube, etc. Thus, it may be noted how 

many component parts of a reproducing 
system can contribute to intermodulation 
distortion, to say nothing of the distortion at 
the tountain head—when the recording is 
made. If the process of intermodulation 
distortion ceased with the mere production 
of beat notes things might not be too bad, 
but unfortunately it continues on to react 
with all extraneous frequencies introduced 
into a non-linear system until in unpleasant- 
ly alters to a considerable degree the charac- 
ter of the original frequency. 

“From both the objective and subjective 
standpoints, it is of prime importance to 
realize that products of intermodulation are 
far more disturbing than simple harmonics. 
For disruption of quality, harmonics cannot 
compare to discords. When a musician 
shows signs of insufferable agony, the chances 
are he is listening to discords and not har- 
monics. The phenoniena of discords evolves 
itself from those beat notes which are the 
intermodulation products of two frequencies 
whose resultant tones bear no simple integral 
relationship to either fundamental. It has 
long been my theory that the reason many 
people dislike some modern music in re- 
production is because the discords created by 
the composer produce unpleasant intermod- 
ulation products to their ears. 

“Because of ‘intermodulation 


distortion 
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in its various phases, it has been thought in 
the past that the most desirable reproduc- 
tion was obtained with the high frequencies 
cut-off. Unquestionably, when no effort to 
eliminate or neutralize intermodulation dis- 
tortion is made, this is the best compromise. 
But people today are becoming interested in 
high fidelity with its brighter, clearer and 
more realistic reproduction. The only reason 
that it cannot be acceptable to the average 
person is because distortion is existent. It is 
not high frequency reproduction that the 
listener objects to, but the havoc rasied in 
the high-frequency range by the discordant 
intermodulation of many supposed-to-be- 
high-fidelity systems. I hope to have more 
to say on this subject in another discussion 
at a later date.”’ 


Editorial Notes 


—(Continued from page 294 


that are designed to handle high powers 
(even for very short intervals) can not func- 
tion properly at very low levels. 

‘2. The expression of bass and treble con- 
trols without further qualification, may be 
misleading to many of your listeners. A 
satisfactory type of control should provide 
both attenuation and accentuation; which 
means, that it should be capable of either 
adding or subtracting high frequencies, and 
similarly, adding or subtracting low fre- 
quencies. The variations of both the high 
and low frequencies should be independently 
controllable. 

“3. The use of the word “aligned”’ may be 
misleading. I think it would have been bet- 
ter to have said, speaking of those people 
who build or have built machines, that they 
should take care to have their tone controls 
properly set. The experienced service man 
who knows how to do this sort of thing is, of 
course, ‘‘aligning’’ the equipment. 

“4. Your suggestion that the best arrange- 
ment for the record buyer is to acquire the 
privilege to take home a record set to try it 
out on his own equipment I heartily endorse. 
This idea should be strongly emphasized. 

“5. In your quote from Mr. Julian where 
he referred to high surface noises, this was a 
most important point, one that should be 
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emphasized and repeated in future editorials. 
Many records, which I have purchased, are 
afflicted with high surfaces, due no doubt to 
an over-used stamper. Such records should 
be recalled and destroyed by their manufac- 
turer. 

“6. Referring to Mr. Julian’s comments on 
live acoustics, I think his analogy is difficult 
for the average person to understand. He is 


referring, of course, to thereverberation which, 
as we all know, is a function of the acoustic 
properties of the recording studio or hall as 
well as the play back. 

“7. Your St. Louis technician’s idea that 
some sort of code be placed on records ‘to 
tell how much pre-emphasis was used in re- 
cording at what frequencies’ is an excellent 
point.” 
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ADAM: Giselle: Ballet Suite (arr. Lambert); 
played by the Royal Opera House Orches- 
tra, direction of Constant Lambert. Co- 
lumbia X- or MX-277, 2 discs, price $3.00. 


A ‘Of all the works in the standard ballet 
repertoire,’ says Paul Affelder in the notes 
which accompany this recording, ‘‘Giselle is 
the oldest and hardiest.’’ First produced in 
1841, Adam’s score is, if not quite like Hamlet 
“full of quotations,” at least frequently rem- 
iniscent of famous works which are much 
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younger. Consider that this ballet is older 
than Gounod’s Faust and Delibes’ Sylvia— 
not to mention all the other 19th century 
French music which derives from them— 
and the position of Adolphe Adam becomes a 
pretty imposing one. To be sure Constant 
Lambert admits to some arranging in this 
suite, but I am sure he has not distorted it. 

As a conductor Lambert always has a hap- 
py way with light and familiar music, and 
this recording is no exception. The engineers 
have done a good solid job, worthy of the 
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best that has come from English Columbia 
recently. —P.L.M. 


BACH: Brandenburg Concertos Nos. 2 (in F 
major) and 5 (in D major); played by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, direction of 
Serge Koussevitzky. Victor set M$DM- 
1118, four discs, price $4.85. 


AStvyle is something that every musician 
recognizes and talks about, but mutual agree- 
ment on its character varies considerably 
with different personalities. There are those 
who play Bach’s music in a precise, metro- 
nomic manner which makes for dull, routine 


performances. There are others who stress 


the jolt in the rhythm, and still others who 
refine the rhythmic pulsation. The jerky 
rhythm that Bach employed in many of his 
quick movements.in the Brandenburg con- 
certos was derived from the ‘‘Frecnh style” 
of his time. To emphasize the jerk or rhy- 
thmic bounce of Bach’s music is to give it 
the ‘‘resemblance to the chugging of a model- 
T Ford” and to negate the ‘grandeur at 
once statuesque and animated that was be- 
loved of the Baroque age,”” as Virgil Thom- 
son once pointed out in a review (see critic’s 
book, The Musical Scene—page 298, ‘‘The 
French Style’). Melichar in his _perfor- 
mances of the Brandenburg concertos was 
somewhat heavy-handed and pedestrian. 
Cortot understood the French style, but he 
did not attain the requisite rhythmic flex- 
ibility. Adolf Busch in his performances 
alone seems to have captured the latter elus- 
ive quality in a way that breathes air and 
grace into the music. Koussevitzky does 
not seem to understand the true stile fran- 
cese, in his opening movement of the second 
concerto I am constantly reminded of that 
‘chugging model-T Ford.’’ The second con- 
certo relies upon a smooth and pleasant 
sounding performance on the part of the 
blatant solo trumpet. Geiringer says ‘‘the 
particular charm of tone color in this work 
lies in the use of the solo trumpet (a small 
instrument with a high tessitura). In the 
Busch recording, Eskdale uses the F trum- 
pet (indicated in the score) which has a clear, 
bright sound that adds to one’s enjoyment 
of the performance. Voisin, in the present 
performance, uses—I am told a small B flat 
trumpet—an instrument with a pinched, un- 
pleasant tonal quality, which does not al- 
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ways stand out as it should in the accom- 
panying tutti. 

The fifth concerto features the clavier. 
Geiringer points out that Bach gives it the 
leading role, that the clavier part “‘is far more 
richly worked out than the ‘concertant’ vi- 
olin and flute, and the solo cadenzas of the 
clavier in the first and last movements clear- 
ly indicate how close Bach brought this con- 
certo grosso to the species of Solo Con- 
certo. . . .the technique of the Fifth Branden- 
burg Concerto indicates that it is actually 
an original composition for the clavier’’. In 
Bach's time, the harpsichord was used, and 
I am in full agreement with those who con- 
tend the modern piano does not blend with 
the ensemble as satisfactorily as the older 
instrument. Melichar’s performance of this 
work employed the harpsichord, and many 
prefer it to all others for this reason. Per- 
haps some readers may think I am splitting 
hairs and being unnecessarily academic, but 
there are many music lovers who agree with 
me. Koussevitzky’s performance of this 
work is far more persuasive stylistically than 
his performance of the second concerto, and 
the solo work of Richard Burgin (violin), 
Georges Laurent (flute), and Lukas Foss 
(piano) lends distinction to the whole. I am 
especially impressed with Mr. Foss’ work, 
it is sensitive and rhythmically pliant. Yet, 
though Koussevitzky employs a small or- 
chestra here, his performance has more of a 
virtuosic flair and less of the intimacy we 
find in the Busch one. 

Victor has given us tonally realistic re- 
production, but whether due to the place 
recorded or not (the records were made at 
Tanglewood—the home of the Berkshire 
Festivals) there is not the same clarity of line 
we encounter in the Busch sets. —P.H.R. 


( BLITZSTEIN: Symphony—The Airborne; 


performed by the New York City Sym- 
phony Orchestra, RCA Victor Chorale, 
Robert Shaw, Narrator and Choral Direc- 
tor, Charles Holand (tenor), Walter Scheff 
(baritone), Leonard Bernstein, conductor; 
(13 sides), and Dusty Song; Walter Scheff 
with Leonard Bernstein at the piano (1 
side). Victor set M-DM-1117, price $7.85. 


A Blitzstein turning from his leftist politics 
in The Cradle Will Rock and No For an 
Answer has written a quasi-patriotic, histor- 
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ical score outlining the history of the flight. 
The work is in no way a symphony (it is 
made up of Twelve diversified sections), and 
is a blend of several forms—the dramatic can- 
tata, opera, and symphonic poem. The com- 
poser explains that he calls it a symphony in 
the same way that Liszt named the Faust 
Symphony and Stravinsky the Symphony of 
the Psalms. The score was ‘‘commissioned 
by the U.S. Army Eighth Air Force (to 
which it is aedicated) in England, and was 
written in London during 1943-44’. Blitz- 
stein was with the U. S. Eighth Air Force 
during the war and held among other jobs 
that of Director of Music at the invasion 
radio station ABSIE. When this work was 
presented in New York on the evening of 
April 1, 1946, the audience response was tre- 
mendous. You will read all about its prem- 
iere and subsequent performances in the 
notes with the set, but perhaps you might 
listen to the recorded performance first— 
following of course, the printed words of the 
text—for the notes are over-zealous and 
might lead one to expect more than one 
should—which is not intended in any way 
to question the sincerity of the writer. 

I am not one that finds the musical-dra- 
matic style repeats itself favorably over a 
period of time. In the concert hall it can be 
most impressive on occasion, but the spoken 
word mixed with music on records has its 
anticlimactic moments no matter how well 
done. However, it is fortunate that not all 
people are in agreement with me regarding 
this viewpoint. The appeal here is a theatri- 
cal one, and I am reminded of Donald Ful- 
ler’s review in Modern Music (Spring 1946). 
He said the ‘“‘Airborne brought Marc Blitz- 
stein back to the world of music theatre with 
an impact and a spread powei like a para- 
troop battalion in action. . . .The theatre is 
implied, but props and costumes would hard- 
ly cover up certain imperfect features of the 
score; Blitzstein is just obviously obsessed 
at any moment by some strong dramatic 
point. This is equivalent to theatrical effect 
and takes precedence over precise details’ 
I suspect the majority ot people will agree 
with Mr. Fuller that the work “‘is direct and 
affecting in appeal”. But though this im- 
pression may be felt on a first hearing, I 
question the appeal of the score in repeated 
hearings via the phonograph. My first en- 
counter left me somewhat fatigued; the 
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theatrical impact was relentless and it was 
not the musical values that dominated my 
mind after hearing the performance but the 
dramatic ones. This is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that Blitzstein is less impressive in 
his lyrical moods and more compelling in his 
dramatically emotional ones, however, it 
should be noted, in his quieter moments he 
is also expressive. 

Blitzstein is enormously gifted as a musi- 
cian, but one feels he has not yet formulated 
his style, despite his striking individuality. 
There is no question of his lacking ideas or 
musical invention, but their very abundance 
and variance give an uneven character to 
his mode of expression—I am tempted to use 
the word kaleidoscopic for the effect of con- 
stantly shifting patterns. 

The performance of this work is unmistak- 
ably a most enthusiastic one, everyone con- 
cerned seems to have felt the occasion was 
auspicious, in other words all have caught 
and conveyed the essential theatrical impact 
that the score demands. And Victor has 
matched it with excellent recordings. 

—P.H.R. 


Vacationing in Canada? 


If you are in or near the Province of 
Ontario (where you find Muskoka, Hali- 
burton, Algonquin Park, Temogami and 
dozens of other fishing, hunting and re- 
sort paradises) be sure to visit us at Toronto. 


We have a large assortment of English and 
European recordings as well as many Can- 
adian pressings not now in the American 
catalogues. 


You are entitled to return to the U.S.A. 
with $100.00 of merchandise duty free. 


Write us for a free catalogue. 
PROMENADE MUSIC CENTRE 


83 Bloor St., West 
Toronto, Canada 





Out-of-Print and Hard-to-Find Recordings 


Rare Acoustics (1900-1924) 
Cut-Out Electricals (1925-1947) 


Send us your “want” lists or visit our shop. 
Records bought or exchanged for new ones. 


The American Record Collectors’ Exchange 
1329 Sixth Ave. (near 53 St.) New York 19, N.Y. 
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Sir Thomas Beecham, 
Bart.: Karelia Suite, Op. 
11—Jan Sibelius. B.B.C. 
Symphony Orchestra. 
RCA Victor Red Seal 
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Leonard Bernstein: 
The Airborne—Blitzstein. 
N. Y. C. Symphony Orch. 
RCA Victor Chorale, 
Robert Shaw. M/DM- 
1117 (Recordrama), $8. 
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Viadimir Horowitz: 
Piano Music of Mendels- 
sohn. RCA Victor Red 
Seal Album M/DM-1121, 
$3.85. 










Yehudi Menuhin: Con- 
certo for Violin and Or- 
chestra — Bartok. Dallas 
Symphony Orch., Dorati. 


M/DM-1120, $5.85. 





Leopold Stokowski: 
The Plow That Broke The 
Plains—Thomson. Holly- 
wood Bowl Symphony 
Orch. M/DM-1116, $2.85. 


Prices are suggested list prices, exclusive of taxes. 
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BOIELDIEU: La Dame Blanche 
played by the Boston ‘‘Pops’’ Orchestra, 
conducted by Arthur Fiedler. Voctor 
disc 11-9569, price $1.00. 


Overture; 


Alt seems strange that this light operatic 
overture has not been presented on discs in a 
Back in 
late 1920s, Victor had a recording by Leo 
Blech which remained in the catalogue only 
a short time. It does not seem possible that 
we have outgrown this music which is most 
attractively tuneful. In our grandparents’ 
days La Dame Blanche was a favorite work, 
included in the repertoire of many opera 
houses on the Continent. Its fate at the 
Metropolitan was one performance in 1903, 
perhaps due to its presentation in German. 
The White Lady was adapted from two books 
of Sir Walter Scott, and although its story 
is not of great consequence the music of 
this opera-comique is quite charming, as the 
overture based on many of the arias and 
choruses proves. Boieldieu introduces the 
Scotch ballad Robin Adair in the overture, 
since in the opera it is used as the song of the 
Clan Avenal about whose Laird’s castle the 
plot is concerned. 

Mr. Fiedler plays this music with ap- 
propriate rhythmic verve and grace, and the 
recording is excellently realized. —P.G. 


domestic catalogue for so long. 


KHACHATURIAN: Masquerade—Suite (5 
sides); and KABALEVSKY: Fete Popu- 
laire (1 side); played by the Santa Monica 
Symphony Orchestra, direction of Jacques 
Rachmilovich. Asch album DM-800, 
three discs, price $5.25. 


A The Khachaturian suite was arranged from 
incidental music that he wrote for a Moscow 
production of Masquerade, a play by the 
Russian Lermontov. The 
suite contains five sections— Valse, Nocturne, 
Mazurka, Romance, Galop. There is not the 
originality in this music that we find his 
Gayne suite—there are moments that re- 
mind us of Glinka, Tchaikovsky, Chopin 
and Offenbach—yet the vitality of the score 
and its frank tunefulness reveal the young 
composer’s resourcefulness and ingenuity. 
The scoring is lush and colorful, and there 
is a sort of swaggering quality in the quick 
pieces. Those who liked the Gayne suite will 
unquestionably find 
despite the fact that its elements of popular- 


romantic poet, 


this score diverting, 
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ity may not prove enduring. The Kabalev- 
sky ptece is a bustling one, rather blatantly 
scored; though it begins well it fails to sus- 
tain the interest—to my way of thinking it 
gets a bit fussy and muddled in the middle. 

The performance of this music is all ef- 
fectively realized by a conductor with a feel- 
ing for rhythmic plasticity that is all to the 
good. The Santa Monica Symphony, I am 
told, is made up of séme of the finest players 
in Hollywood and Los Angeles. It will be 
interesting to hear this organization and its 
able conductor in other music, since the 
character of the present works tend to give 
an impression of tonal coarseness. The re- 
cording is good although not as brilliant as 
some of the work of the major companies; 
the surfaces on the discs I heard were satis- 
factory. —P.H.R’ 


MENOTTI: Sebastian: Ballet Suite; played 
by the Robin Hood Dell Orchestra, di- 
rection of Dmitri Mitropoulos. Columbia 
set X- or MX-278, 2 discs, price $3.00. 


AGian-Carlo Menotti would seem to be the 
composer of the day so far as stage works are 
concerned. While others of his generation 
have been bewailing the lack of a market for 
their operatic wares and the fact that until 
one has a few operas produced one can hard- 
ly expect to master the medium, Menotti has 
gone ahead and had his operas produced. 
Perhaps the secret of his success lies in his 
modesty. He does not write heaven-storm- 
ing or complicated music, and he is not above 
producing attractive and catching tunes, yet 
there is a certain freshness about his work 
which saves it from banality. His current 
broadway double-bill, The Telephone and 
The Medium, proves that he is capable of 
drama as well as comedy, and with the mast- 
ery of both stage-craft and declamation (the 
more remarkable is that English is his adopt- 
ed language) he should go on to finer and 
deeper things. Sebastian, while not an opera, 
is a stage work, and its story provides him 
with another chance to show his dramatic 
It may not represent the latest 
stages of his development, since it was pro- 
duced in 1944, but it is definitely of a piece 
with his operatic output. In it a faithful ser- 
vant puts himself in the place of a wax effigy 
of the woman he secretly loves that he may 
undergo the superstitious indignity of being 


powers. 
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stuck with pins and thus render the spell in- 
necuous. There is considerable variety in 
the music, which begins quite smoothly and 
melodiously but works up into some disson- 
ant excitement as the plot unfolds. It is 
music which should have a wide appeal apart 
from the ballet. The performance of Mitro- 
poulos is colorful and vital, the best, I be- 
lieve, which he has given us with the Robin 
Hood Vell Orchestra. There is a good feel- 
ing of space in the recording as well as clar- 


ity of detail. —P.L.M. 


SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 9 in C major; 
played by the Philharmonic-Symphony of 
New York, direction of Bruno Walter. 
Columbia set M/MM.-679, six discs, price 
$7.00. 

Aln 1939 Victor issued Walter’s London 

Symphony performance of this work, and 

in 1940 Columbia brought out the Chicago- 

Symphony performance, conducted by the 

late Dr. Stock. The latter was not as well 

recorded as the former, despite its fuller and 





its tonal texture 
There was a forthrightness and 
expansiveness to Stock’s reading but not the 
ormantic warmth and affectionate treatment 
that Walter brought to this score. The re- 
production here is a considerable advance 
over the London set, and the playing of the 
Philharmonic orchestra seems consistently 
better. Moreover, Walter’s treatment of cer- 
tain rhythmic patterns—like the second 
theme in the opening movement—is smooth- 
er and more cogent. How much the unset- 
tled condition of the world in 1939 made ona 
musician of Walter’s sensitive nature may 
be controversial. There are Viennese musi- 
cians of my acquaintance who have said: 
“You should have heard Walter conduct 
this work in the i1920s—his poetic serenity 
was unforgettable.” Here, one finds the 
conductor’s composure even more admirable 
than in his earlier performance, as though 
he had gone back and admonished himself 
for being more tense on occasion than he 
felt he should have been. His present read. 


more resonant dynamics; 
was Coarse. 
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ing of the slow movement seems to possess 
more poise, but perhaps the poise can be 
partly attributed to the splendid training 
of the orchestra and its responsiveness to the 
conductor's wishes (a more willing responsiv- 
eness, incidentally, than we find in the con- 
ductor's earliest records with this orchestra). 
Too, the string tone of the Philharmonic 
seems more beautiful than that of the Lon- 
don orchestra, but this again may be owing 
to Columbia’s better reproduction. It goes 
without saying that the conductor has aimed 
to better his former version. 

As music, this symphonic Swan Song of 
Schubert, is filled with an emotional dynam- 
ism which—despite its great length and the- 
matic redundancy—remains a constant joy 
to the ears of musician and layman alike. 
Schubert intended this work to be a “Grand 
Symphony"’—an opus written in the grand 
manner of the classiciats. But the romantic 
character of the could not be 
stifled or suppressed, so, as one writer has 
said (Mosco Carner): we find in this sym- 
phony 


composer 


‘“‘a curious tug-of-war between the 
classical and the romantic.’’ The 
writer suggests that the work might have 
been called a Wanderer Symphony, ‘“‘a work 
which conveys on a grandoise scale and in a 


same 


more objective way what” the “lyrical min- 
iatures’’—the songs of Die Shoene Muellerin 
and Die Winterreise—‘‘express in an intimate 
and subjective manner’. I find this a par- 
ticularly illuminating analysis of the work. 
The reader interested to read further is 
recommended to get The Music of Schubert 
(a recently published volume of W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co.}. — P.I1.R. 


SIBELIUS: Karelia Suite—No. 1, Inter- 
mezzo; No. 2, Alla Marcia; played by the 
B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, direction of 
Sir Thomas Beecham. Victor disc ‘11- 
9568, price, $1.00. 


A When Sir Thomas turns his hand to music 
of this type he endows it with a freshness 
and force that makes it live most persuasive- 
ly. This early orchestral work of Sibelius 
belongs in the category of ‘‘music of service”’, 
it was written as an accompaniment to a 
series of historical tableaux given at the 
Viborg University in 1893. Karelia, as most 
of know or should know by now, is a province 
in the south-eastern part of Finland. Sibel- 
ius wrote an overture and a ballad besides 
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the two pieces above, but the Intermezzo and 
Alla Marcia are the only excerpts heard. 
One suspects their spontaneity is not met by 
the other pieces. I noted when reviewing 
the Goehr disc (Victor 12830) in July 1940 
that Sibelius might well have—had he wish- 
ed—called his Intermezzo a Russian proces- 
sion, for it is characteristic of Russian music. 
Whether the Russian character was planned 
by the composer we do not know, but Cecil 
Gray in his book on Sibelius points out that 
this music ‘‘approaches as closely to that of 
Russia as Karelia itself does to the Russian 
soil."" Perhaps this particular quality has 
made the music popular with a lot of people 
who do not take to some of the composer's 
more important scores. The recording here 


is good. FER. 
STRAUSS, Eduard: Race Track—Galop; 
STRAUSS, Johann, Jr.: Thunder and 


Lightning Polka; Perpetuum Mobile; Rad- 
etsky March; played by the Cleveland 
Orchestra, Erich Leinsdorf, conductor. Co- 
lumbia disc 12543-D, price, $1.00. 


It is not surprising to find Leinsdorf at 
home in music of his native Vienna. He 
plays these pieces with evident relish and 
gusto, and the récording is firstrate. 


PG. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Serenade for Sirings, Op. 
48; plaved by the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy. Colum- 
bia set M- MM-677, three discs, price 
$4.00. 


A Tchaikovsky is certainly in the limelight 
these days. Perhaps it is fitting that the 
companies keep his music constantly before 
the public at a time when so much modern 
Russian music of far less merit is being fea- 
tured and heralded in a manner not befitting 
its worth. Tchaikovsky was the mos: uni- 
versal of all Russian compcsers, as this work 
Here, we find the influence of Ger- 
classicism and romanticism upon the 
there is almost a Bachian influ- 
ence in the opening measures but this gives 
to a Schumanesque feeling in the first theme. 
The delightful waltz has some of the charac- 
teristics of Johann Strauss and also of the 
French. The beautiful Elegy is, on the other 
hand, truly Slavonic in character, and the 
finale is a molto perpetuo a la Russe which 
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one writer has referred to as a burlesque 
movement. Undeniably, it is the weakest of 
the four movements, which takes us back 
to an article on “beginning and endings’”’ 
which the English writer, Neville d’Esterre, 
once did for us (viz. issue of May 1943). 
Having begun his Serenade in an auspicious 
manner, despite a spiritual geographical dis- 
placement, the composer comes eventually 
to one of his finest symphonic miniatures, 
the Elegy. Somehow the memory of what 
has gone ‘before survives what disappoint- 
ment we feel in the finale, and so we find an 
ending that does not seriously erase our 
pleasure in the work as a whole. 

Ormandy plays this music in a wholly ap- 
preciable manner; he does not stress senti- 
ment as others do, and he has the resources 
of wonderful, glowing string tone. There 
are some that think this work should be the 
exclusive property of the chamber orchestra, 
but Tchaikovsky himself states on the score 
that “the larger the string orchestra em- 
ployed the better the composer's wishes will 
be met.”” The reproduction does full justice 
to the Philadelphia strings. P.H.R. 


TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 2 in C 
minor, Op. 17 (Little Russian); played by 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, di- 
rection of Dimitri Mitropoulos. Columbia 
set M- MM-673, five discs, price $6.00. 


Alt is nearly six years since the Goossens 
performance of this work was released by 
Victor. Time has not dimmed its sterling 
reproductive qualities. Hearing this new re- 
cording I can hardly believe that it belongs 
to a later date, for the reproduction lacks 
essential clarity and the enlivening hall re- 
sonance which we find in so many of Colum- 
bia’s orchestral releases. Too, the frequency 
range seems far lower than what we general- 
ly find in Columbia records. On the ordin- 
ary commercial machine, this latter aspect 
of the recording will perhaps not be missed, 
but on others it will. 

Mitropoulos gives an effective perform- 
ance, one that is more alert in detail and to 
the spirit and exuberance of the music than 
Goossen’s, but his orchestra does not have 
the smooth characteristics of the latter’s. I 
found myself enjoying this performance, 
despite the poor reproduction, for the con- 
ductor seems to have given much thought 
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to each measure and one senses the work of a 
highly accomplished musical mind. I can- 
not quite understand why it was necessary 
to extend his reading to five discs when the 
Goossens’ performance took only four. 

This symphony is likeable music,—not a 
dramatization of personal emotions like the 
composer's later scores but aif objective 
work patterned after the classicists. It is a 
far better composition than his Third Sym- 
phony which is the least individual of his 
six. No one could mistake the hand of the 
composer, despite his use of Ukrainian folk- 
songs. Indeed, anyone would know that he 
who wrote the March in the Nutcracker Suite 
was also the author of the Andantino marziale 
here. And the finale, towards which it seems 
to me the whole work builds, will be recog- 
nized as cut from the same cloth as the finale 
of the Fourth Symphony. —P.H.R. 


THOMSON: The Plough That Broke the 
Plains—Suite; played by the Hollywood 
Bowl Symphony Orchestra, direction of 
Leopold Stokowski. Victor set M/DM- 
116, two discs, price $2.85. 

AThomson’s music for the documentary 

film, The Plow That Broke the Plains, com- 

posed in 1936, ranks among the best scores 
written for the movies. It is not pretentious 
but rather music that has been devised to 
serve a special function. By use of familiar 
songs like the hymn Old Hundred and sev- 
eral cowboy ditties, the composer has given 
the average movie-goer something he could 
immediately understand. But Thomson has 
not treated any of the borrowed thematic 
material conventionally, rather he has re- 

processed it through his own creative mill 

and given it new significance and meaning. 

There are six sections of the original nine he 

wrote for the film in the suite—Prelude, 

Grass, Cattle, Blues, Drought, and Devasta- 

tion. The narrative, recited by Pare Lorentz 

in the film, is given in the notes. As one 
listens to the music and reads the narrative, 
one realizes how the composer caught the 
atmosphere and succeeded in highlighting 
the drama of the picture. The Prelude sug- 
gests desolation and the hymn allusion is 
surely fitting. In Devastation Thomson in- 
geniously reassembles some of his material 
to create the impression of waste and human 
pathos. Grass is a short pastorale which is 
altered into a minor mood for Drought. 
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Cattle features the songs of the cowboys, and 
Blues or Speculation uses a honky-tonk tune; 
here the raucous scoring and dissonance is 
employed to convey ‘‘the utmost cynicism”. 
Where most composers become discursive in 
scores of this kind, Mr. Thomson succeeds 
in capturing and sustaining the mood and 
the suite as a whole may be said to reveal a 
true logic of purpose. 

Stokowski gives this music a persuasive 
performance, despite some indulgences in 
tonal swellings which seem inappropriate to 
my way of thinking. The Hollywood-Bowl 
Symphony is coarser textured in its perfor- 
mance here that it was in some recent re- 
leases, but this may be what Stokowski as 
well as the composer wanted. The record- 
ing has been capably handled. —P.H.R. 


WALDTEUFEL: The Skaters—Waltz; and 
(1) Arkansas Traveler (arr. Guion and 
Schmid); (2. SOUSA: Semper Fidelis— 
March; played by the Carnegie Pops 
Orchestra, conducted by David Brock- 
man. Columbia disc 71957-D, price $1.00. 


A Mr. Brockman does not seem to have had 
sufficient rehearsals, for the performances 
lack the verve that Mr. Fiedler brings to 
this sort of thing. Perhaps some folks will 
prefer The Skaters in a shortened version but 
we cannot imagine anyone hearing the Tos- 
canini record of this waltz passing it up for 
this one, and no one familiar with Koussevit- 
zky’s record of the Sousa march will be 
similarly impressed with this version. May- 
be I haven’t the Carnegie Pop spirit, or 
maybe I’m spoilt. But aren’t most of us 
that aim to buy good records these days? 

—P.G. 


Concerto 


BARTOK: Piano Concerto No. 3; played 
by Gyorgy Sandor and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, direction of Eugene Ormandy. 
Columbia set M MM.-674, three discs, 
price $4.00. 


AAlthough nearly everybody during the 
last years of Bartok’s life hastened to con- 
cede that he was one of the great contem- 
porary composers, the all-pervading mag- 
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Record Collecters! 


Tyrer’s Gramapuone Suop of Atlanta is 
pleased to present the following outstand- 
ing discs from the first shipment of ‘Voce 
peEL Paprong,”’ (His Master’s Voice) Rec- 
ords to be brought to the United States 
from Italy since before the war. 


CHERUBINI (1760-1842) 
Symphony in D Major — Orchestra da Camera del 
R. Conservatorio di S. Pietro a Majella (Napoli). Con- 
ductor: Adriano Lualdi. Discs DB5436-39: $10.50 
tax inc with album. 
CIMAROSA (1749-1801) 
I Traci Amanti: sinfonia dell’Opera. Orchestra da 
Camera del R. Conservatoria di S. Pietro a Majello 
(Napoli). Conductor: Adriano Lualdi. Disc DB5439: 
$2.63 tax incl. 
PERGOLESI (1710-1736) 
Concerto for flute, strings and contrabasso in G. 
Major. Orchestra da Camera Scheck-Wenzinger. 
Discs $10494-95: $5.25 tax incl. with album. 
SCARLATTI, Allessandro (1660-1725) 
Concerto for strings in F Major — Orchestra da 
Camera del R. Conservatorio di S. Pietro a Majella 
(Napoli). Conductor: Adriano Lualdi. Disc DB- 
05352: $2.63 tax incl. 
SCHUMANN, Robert (1810-1856) 
Fantasia, Op. 17. E. Contestabile, piano. 
AW329-32: $8.95 tax incl. with album. 
STRAVINSKY, Igor 
Sonata for two pianos — Gorini-Lorenzi, duo pian- 
ists. Discs DB11308-9: $5.85 tax incl. with album. 
STRAUSS, Richard 
Alpine Symphony, Op. 65 — The Bavarian State 
Orchestra conducted by the composer. Discs DB5662- 
67: $15.75 tax incl. with album. 
BRAHMS, Johannes 
Quartet for strings, Op. 51, No. 2 in A Major — 
Quartetto Belardinelli (della ‘““Camerata Romana’’) 
Discs AW334-7: $9.34 tax incl. with album. 


Discs 





A complete performance of Verdi’s 
UN BALLO IN MASCHERA 

(The Masked Ball) 

In thirty-four parts 
Artists: B. GIGLI; G. BECHI; M. CA- 
NIGLIA; F. BARBIERI; E. RIBETTI; 
N. NICCOLINI; T. TASERO; B. 
GIUSTO; U. NOVELLI. 

Dir: Tullio Serafin 

Three volumes, 17 12” records. Price 
complete: $44:63 Album and Tax Inc. 











Please Notice: 

As this copy goes to press we are advised by 
RCA Victor, through whose courtesy these discs 
are made available, that the above recordings, 
together with those advertised in the April 
issue of ARG, are definitely in transit. While 
we will ship any records ordered C.O.D., paid 
in advance orders will naturally have priority. 
‘All above records are in manual sequence only. 


No records from continental Europe to date are 
in automatic sequence.”’ 


TYLER’S Gramophone Shop 
‘Records from All the World” 
845 Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 
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naminity of speech did not extend to many 
hearings of his music. Only a few devoted 
followers kept actively fighting for him. In 
the meantime Bartok, who was not a musical 
politician, who did not entertain society 
ladies or write down to the public, had a 

bad time, not the least of which was financial. 

The harmonic and structural medium of 
his music, up to a few years before his death, 
was unconventional in the extreme. It was 
written in a rarified, intensely subjective 
manner-—so subjective that the general pub- 
lic did not figure it worth the effort of under- 
standing—and considerable effort was nec- 
essary. One thinks of last year’s New Friends 
of Music programs, where the six quartets 
were played, and remembers the rapid emp- 
tving of the auditorium, the bewildered looks 
of many who stayed, and their superior 
smiles, their amused tolerance. The disson- 
ances in the music were too cruel even for 
modern audiences, which today accept near- 
ly any tonal combination; and the strange 
effects Bartok demanded from his instru- 
mentalists seemed too much for his listeners 
In all truth, one could sympathize 
with the problems of those listeners. Fo an 
untrained ear—untrained to Bartok’s idiom, 
that is—the music would have as much 
beauty as Picasso’s Guernica to one condi- 
tioned only to Raphael or Corot. 

A few years before his death, Bartok be- 
gan to write music that was more accessible. 
Perhaps he felt tired of ramming his head 
against the wall of indifference, or perhaps 
the economic set-up required him to produce 
works that would have a more general ap- 
peal. This third concerto, recorded for the 
first time, is his last completed piece. Far 
removed from the expressionistic world of 
the quartets, it is healthy, objective, con- 
structed along orthodox lines, and owns a 
virtuosic piano part. In place, the writing 
for the solo instrument is frankly exhibi- 
tionistic—the last measures, for instance, 
contain a rousing display of interlocked oc- 
taves that is decidedly Lisztian. 


to grasp. 


As in most of Bartok’s music, there is a 
strong suggestion of the Hungarian folk ele- 
ment, especially in the first and third move- 
ments. Those outer movements have a rhy- 
thmic swing; the inner one is reflective, with 
an amazing middle-section. There Bartok 
goes in for a bit of nature painting, and 
gets a magical effect of night, the hum of 
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VBARTOK: 








of insects, the rustle of the breeze. And the 
melody at the beginning of side four is sure- 
ly as lovely a conception as can be found in 
contemporary music. 

Sandor, who played the work at its prem- 
iere last year, was closely associated with 
the composer, and thus one assumes that 
the performance is authoritative. Even if 
one did not know of the link between the 
two men, however, there is enough spirit 
and freedom to give the idea that Sandor has 
identified himself with the music. He plays 
with ease, assurance and a temperamental 
affinity, making this his finest recorded 
achievement. 

Pending acquaintance with the printed 
score, it can merely be said that Ormandy’s 
accompaniment appears to be smoothly in- 
tegrated. The recording of the orchestra is 
excellent, but that of the piano has a ten- 
dency to thin out on top. —H.CS. 


Violin Concerto (1941); played 
by Yehudi Menuhin and the Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Antal Dor- 
ati. Victor set M$DM-1120, five discs, 
$5.85. 


A Bartok’s .untimely death in September 
1945 removed from the musical world one of 
the greatest composers of all time. In his 
last years, his high and purely constructive 
ideals had turned him toward a beauty that 
is not sensuous, a treatment of line and 
rhythm which is sometimes seemingly aus- 
tere but which does not prevailingly give 
that impression. Through the long years 
Bartok had blended and developed his earl- 
ier styles and become more accessible than 
he was in his so-called second period. One 
should take into consideration his long as- 
sociation with folk music, especially of his 
native Hungary, for it had a great influence 
on his later work. Mr. Hall has written some 
admirable notes for this set and presented a 
case history for the composer which I hope 
everyone will read. We expect to run an 
article on Bartok in the near future, to help 
clarify his music for the musical listener. 

In Bartok we find not two but threc per- 
sonalities—the barbaric or primitive, the 
highly cultured modern, and the sensitive 
poet who aimed to produce new beauty. 
Even in his highly provocative string quar- 
tets, where the general effect is more often 
than nor arid and prevailingly theoretical 
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rather than practical, there are moments of 
magical, almost unearthly beauty. When 
we stop to think how continuous Bartok’s 
progress and development were—despite his 
64 vears at his time of passing, he was as 
strongly attuned to his day and age as any 
living musician—we realize what a loss he 
was to the musical world. Most composers 
at his time of life are written out, but not 
Bartok—he was at the height of his maturity 
as this work and the piano concerto, also is- 
sued this month, conclusivel¥ prove. 





This concerto belongs to Bartok’s more 
immediately accessible style; it can be en- 
joved by almost any listener who has ears 
to hear, for its expressivity transcends its 
intellectuality. It is a highly difficult work 
for both the soloist and the orchestra, and I 
feel all concerned here deserve praise despite 
some points of criticism I am impelled to 
make. The long opening movement is mas- 
terfully contrived, it is a blend of Bartok’s 
several personalities. The slow movement 
brings us new beauty in which are blended 
some subtle rhythmic patterns; there is a 
tiny scherzo section toward the end. The 
serene beauty of the opening solo violin 
theme is memorably stamped on our mind 
by its restatement at the end of the move- 
ment after the short scherzo section. The 
finale is somewhat in the character of a 
moto perpetuo, yet its frequently nervous in- 
tensity does not prevail, for there are slow 
sections which inject welcome notes of beauty. 

The violinist in this work is featured al- 
most relentlessly and Menuhin meets the or- 
deal in an auspicious manner. He does not 
quite succeed in disguising the fact that the 
going is tough on occasion, but I suspect 
few could accomplish that feat. As for Dor- 
ati and his Dallas Symphony, they too de- 
serve praise, but the recording seems strong- 
ly to favor the violinist for often the contra- 
puntal detail in the orchestra—especially in 
the first movement—is submerged. Indeed, 
some of the instrumental detail does not 
come off at all, which may be owing to the 
fact that Dorati tends to subdue the orches- 
tra on occasion when the violinist is holding 
forth. The passage in the second movement 
pitting the harp and celesta against the solo 
violin is a delightful bit of instrumental col- 
oring, but the celesta does not stand forth 
as brightly as it might have; in the first 
movement toward the latter part of side 2 
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the celesta is completely submerged in the 
ensemble. One suspects this score would 
have been far more successful in a high-fidel- 
ity recording—the triangle and cymbals in 
the finale, for example, would have stood 
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out more sharply in the manner of the con- 
cert hall. But all in all, the performance is 
one of merit, even though a competitive set 
might alter our viewpoint. —P.H.R. 
RACHMANINOFF: Concerto No. 3 in .D 

minor, Op. 30; played by Cyril Smith 

(piano) and the City of Birmingham Or- 

chestra, direction of George Welden. Co- 

lumbia set M/MM-617, five discs, price 

$6.00. 
AAny pianist whq come to phonographic 
grips with this concerto must contend against 
the formidable opposition of two of the great- 
est virtuosos of modern times—Horowitz and 
Rachmaninoff himself. The Horowitz re- 
cording, though still listed in the last Victor 
catalogue—when is a new one coming out?— 
is old, by present-day standards, and also 
hard to locate. The Rachmaninoff, however, 
also Victor is very much with us. It was re- 
leased in December, 1940, and still stands 
up as a superb, vital, piano-orchestra record- 
ing. When it was issued, the review in this 
magazine stated that a choice between it and 
the Horowitz was hard to make. Both dis- 
played super-virtuosic powers, although the 
more resonant recording in the latter set 
somewhat tipped the balance. 

And now Columbia enter the lists, ad- 
mitting the work for the first time into its 
catalogue. Cyril Smith, the soloist, has never 
appeared in this country. He is a British- 
born pianist who was quite active during the 
war. This concerto is one of his specialties; 
he played it with every orchestra through 
the length and breadth of Britain—this, and 
Dohnanyi Nursery Theme Variations, which 
he also has recorded. 

Smith does his best with this abnormally 
diffcult concerto, and occasionally there are 
moments of sensitivity to the playing, but 
he has neither the technique nor tempera- 
ment to encompass its problems. It is an 
interesting indication of his relatively modest 
manual equipment that the elects to play 
the alternate cadenza that Rachmaninoff 
wrote into the first movement, rather than 
the more complicated one that Rachmanin- 
off and Horowitz overpower with bolts of 
thunder. In addition, Smith has a tendency 
to smear rapid passages, his tone often is per- 
cussive, and his rhythm metronomic. One 
gets the idea that he know’ very well how it 
should be played, but unfortunately the 
work is just too difficult for his fingers. Nor 
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can Welden’s accompaniment match Or- 
mandy’s in Victor 710. 

As in the Rachmaninoff set, four cuts are 
taken, though Smith’s are slightly different. 
For those who follow the music with a score 
and wish to save themselves the trouble of 
tracking them down, they are as follows: 
two measures after section 10 to section 11; 
five measures after section 27 to bar six after 
section 28; section 36 to section 38; and two 
measures after section 52 to section 54. 

It must also be said that the recording is 
hardly on a par with the better examples of 
British Columbia. Perhaps I received a bad 
pressing, but there was excessive surface 
noise, several blemishes in the grooves, and 
lack of clarity in the orchestral playing. 


—H.CS. 


Keyboard 





MENDELSSOHN: Scherzo a Capriccio in 
F sharp minor; and BEETHOVEN: Pol- 
onaise in C major, Op. 89; played by 
Edward Kilenyi (piano). Columbia disc 
71968-D, price $1.00. 


AThis disc marks Kilenyi’s return to Co- 
lumbia after a several-year absence during 
which he was in the army. He has chosen 
two pieces that not only are scarcely played, 
but apparently have never been recorded any 
where. The domestic catalogues, the Gram- 
ophone Shop Encyclopedia or any of the 
foreign catalogues I have consulted fail to 
list either. 

How the Mendelssohn piece has escaped 
recording is a mystery. It is as good as the 
E minor Scherzo and better than the Rondo 
Capriccioso. In the Peters edition of Men- 
delssohn’s complete piano works it is sub- 
titled Fur das Album des Pianistes. No date 
or opus number is given. It is in Mendels- 
sohn’s most elfish vein, reminiscent of the 
Scherzo to A Midsummer Night's Dream. 
Beethoven's Polonaise is a weaker piece of 
music, one of his few excursions into the 
salon. Its opening flourish instantly recalls 
the initial cadenza of the Emperor Concerto, 
and when the main theme is reached Vienna 
rather than Poland is felt. 

Kilenyi does not have the supple elegance 
for the Mendelssohn work. He races in a 
headlong dash, as though Liszt were the 
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composer. Better playing is encountered in 
the Polonaise, though there also a lack of 
control demonstrates that there are other 
types of war casualties than soldiers con- 
valescing in hospitals. —H.CS. 


“RACHMANINOFF: Prelude in C_ sharp 
minor, Op. 3, No.2; and PADEREWSKI; 
Minuet in G, Op. 14, No. 1; played by 
Jose Iturbi (piano). Victor disc 11-9514, 
price $1.00. 


A Considered solely from the standpoint of 
reproduction, this is one of the most re- 
markable recordings of the piano that I have 
heard in along time. Iturbi unleashes mas- 
sive chords and hits the keyboard with her- 
culean force in the Rachmaninoff and the 
recording does not waver or shatter. This 
is a highly dramatic performance of the C 
sharp minor Prelude, a bit too bombastic 
and spectacular for my taste but there are a 
lot of people who like that sort of thing. 
Iturbi’s playing of the familiar Paderewski 
Minuet seems to me on the heavyhanded 
side, but the sound of the recording may sway 
many in its favor. But for my own part, I 
think I'll stick by the old Paderewski or 
Rachmaninoff discs. —P.G. 


SAINT-SAENS (Edited by Carl Deis): Ca- 
price on the Airs de Ballet, from Gluck’s 
Alceste; played by Guiomar Novaes (pi- 
ano). Columbia disc 71961-D, price $1.00. 


A The elegance and polish of Saint-Saéns was 
never more happily adapted than to the grace 
and beauty of Gluck’s melodies. As Albert 
Lockwood says in his book, Notes on the 
Literature of the Piano, what lovelier piece 
than this one “is to be found in the whole 
range of the literature”’ of the piano? Mme. 
Novaes plays it beautifully with the requis- 
ite refinement and charm that 
asks. 


the music 
The recording is tonally good. 
P.H.R. 


SIEGMEISTER: American Sonata; played 
by the composer (piano). 
two discs, price $3.25. 


Disc set 77, 


Elie Siegmeister’s ideas on Americanism 
are a mixture of jazz and folk elements. 
While the jazz idiom may be termed an 
American one, the folk idiom is by no means 
exclusive with America, and I cannot agree 
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with the composer that his incorporation oO 
these moods expresses important aspects of 
our modern life. To be sure, they do express 
varying aspects, but the question arises 

are they the most important ones, the ones 
to hold a serious composer’s intentions apart 
from the inner creative urge of his own indi- 
viduality? The work seems too rambling 
for its own good and lacking in true spon- 
taneity, but perhaps this is what Seigmeister 
wanted, and if I find the sonata somewhat 
pretentious it does not follow that all other 
listeners will be in agreement. The com- 
poser is a capable pianist, and one feels he 
has been given satisfactory recording. Disc 
is to be applauded for providing us with some 
unusual phases of American music; there 
is no better way to develop appreciation for 


P.H.R. 


our native art than via records. 


Chamber Music 


and 


KAUDER: Sonata for English Horn 
Piano (3 sides), and Improvisation for Eng- 
lish Horn Alone; played by Louis Speyer 
and Erwin Bodky. Night Music Set KS- 
600 (automatic), two 10-inch discs, price 


$4.00. 


AHugo Kauder of Czechoslovakian birth 
(1888) settled in Vienna in his 17th year and 
worked there until 1938. When Schoenberg 
was active in Vienna exploding tonality and 
teaching all who would be swaved to his 
twelve-tone idiom, Kauder--self-taught—was 
reworking the diatonic scale. Much of his 
story is told in the notes to this set which are 
contributed by Prof. Edward E. Lowinsky 
of Black Mountain College. Despite some in- 
tellectuality in the plan and working out of 
his musical invention, Kauder achieves an 
expressivity which makes his music appeal- 
ing. There is much to be said for the econ- 
omv of his material and the brevity of the 
sonata; it is in four movements, Prelude, [n- 
termezzo, Melody Sostenuto, and Fughetta Al- 
Of these the Melody is the longest, 
ind to Prof. Lowinsky’s viewpoint the heart 
of the piece. Undoubtedly, it is so intended, 
but its appeal is not sustained, the svmmet- 





ecretto. 


‘ical 


alt 


inversion in the middle seems sought 


‘+r, and so does the ending. I find the Pre- 


‘ 
lude and Intermezzo immediately attractive. 





The Fughetta is ingenious, but the intellec- 
tuality is stronger here than the appeai. But 
perhaps as one grows to know these-:latter 
movements, they will substantiate the com- 
poser’s intentions and better sustain interest. 

The Improvisation is typical Gebrauch- 
musik (utility music) (I suspect some may 
also so designate the sonata), and rhapsodic 
in character; I almost thought here the com- 
poser was going to go “Indian’”’ on us and 
there was a fleeting suggestion of Wagner. 

The performance of this music is excellent- 
ly performed by Mr. Speyer, first-desk 
English Horn player of the Boston Sym- 
phony, and the well known pianist Mr. Bod- 
ky. Mr. Speyer’s smooth style and tonal 
beauty are most persuasive factors to the ap- 
peal of these works. There should be more 
recorded performances of this kind made 
available; they are not only interesting to 
the musical listener but valuable material 
for the student. The recording, on vinylite, 
is well contrived. —P.H.R. 


Voice 

TWELVE HUNGARIAN GYPSY FOLK 
SONGS; sung by Alexander Sved (bari- 
tone), with Charles Benci and his Gypsy 
Orchestra. Victor 10-inch set S-47, four 
discs, price $2.50. 


A Mir. Sved’s rich, dark baritone voice is 
heard at its best in this set. A Hungarian 
by birth, he has undoubtedly known these 
songs from childhood upward. There is a 
freedom of expression in his singing here not 
always noted in the opera house, yet so 
closely associated with the stage has been 
his career (he began at the Royal Opera 
House in Budapest, the city of his birth) 
that his style does not quite convey the care- 
freeness and simplicity that one finds in the 
true folk singer. With a voice like Sved’s, 
one suspects it would be difficult for him not 
to exploit its sonority and tonal richness. 
And since he is a Hungarian he surely has as 
much right to voice these songs as anyone 
else coming from that country. People like 
to hear noted artists in this type of reper- 
toire, even though they do not always con- 
vey all the subtleties of a song. Sved lacks 
the lightness of voice successfully to convey 
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humor, he relies mostly on the quality of his 
voice which, as I have already noted, is 
heard at its best. Benci and his Gypsy Or- 
chestra give the singer able support despite 
some stylistic exaggeration. The recording 
is good. 

As a program, the songs have sufficient 
variety of expression to hold the listener’s 
interest. The notes give a brief description 
of each song, but one wishes that a free and 
more extensive translation had been supplied; 
it is only through the latter that one can ap- 
preciate the expressive moments in songs in 
a foreign tongue. —P.G. 


MENDELSSOHN: Ich wollt’ meine Lieb’; 
Abschiedslied der Zugvoegel; Gruss; Abend- 
lied. Victor disc 11-9021. Herbstlied; 
Sonntagsmorgen; Wasserfahrt; Lied aus 
Ruy Blas. Victor disc 11-9022. Sung by 
Hulda Lashanska (soprano) and Kerstin 
Thorborg (mezzo-soprano) with George 
Schick at the piano. Price $1.00 each. 


A The tuneful freshness and charm of these 
songs makes them most appealing. Mendel- 
ssohn did not sound the depth of expression 
of Schubert, Schumann, Brahms and Wolf, 
but he had the lyrical grace and lilt for 
song-writing. At least two of these songs are 
known in solo form, but the others were writ- 
ten for two voices. Mendelssohn’s part- 
songs found favor in England in his day and 
it is said that they established an interest in 
German lieder and opened a way for the 
English appreciation of the great lieder com- 
posers. One suspects Mendelssohn wrote 
these duets for the enjoyment of the singers 
and the singing here of Mme. Lashanska 
and Mme. Thorborg substantiates this con- 
jecture. Unquestionably, the two artists are 
enjoying themselves, for they sing with a 
lilting freedom and facile grace which im- 
parts their pleasure in performance to the 
listener. The pianist too has caught their 
mood, with a result that the whole group 
achieve a delightful artistic spontaneity, It 
is a long time since Mme. Lashanska has 
been represented on records, but time does 
not seem to have altered her voice to any 
great extent nor her style in lieder singing. 
Perhaps she and Mme. Thorborg migh be 
induced to give us an album of Mendels- 
sohn’s solo songs. Since the centennary of 
the composer’s death takes place in Novem- 
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ber of this year such an album would be most 
appropriate at this time. The recording here 
is goed. P.G. 


ROBINSON: Americana: The House I Live 
In; A Man's a Man for A’ That; Ye Tar- 
riors, Drill; The Frozen Logger; Jefferson 
and Liberty; Sweet Betsy from Pike; The 
Dirty Miner; sung by Earl Robinson, ac- 
companying himself on the guitar. Key- 
note set K 132, three 10-inch discs, price 


$3.00. 


AThis collection of Americana is partly 
original with Mr. Robinson and partly tradi- 
tional. It is all intended to arouse in the 
listener sentiments of patriotism and brother- 
hood. There is nothing subtle about either 
the songs or Mr. Robinson’s singing of them. 
His voice is a healthy and pleasant one, and 
his diction is a model of clarity; he brings no 
surprises but simply sets forth the songs 
with earnestness and conviction. The re- 
cording is satisfactory. —P.L.M. 


SULLIVAN: Patter Songs from Gilbert and 
Sullivan: The Pirates of Penzance: When a 
Felon’s Not Engaged in His Employment; 
When the Foeman Bears His Steel; Pa- 
tience: If You're Anxious for to Shine; 
Trial by Jury: When I, Good Friends; 
Ruddygore: My Boy, You May Take It 
from Me; The Gondoliers: Rising Early in 
the Morning; Princess Ida; If you Give 
Me Your Attention; Whene'’er I Spoke; 
sung by Nelson Eddy (baritone) with 
orchestra and chorus, direction of Robert 
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Armbruster. Columbia set M- or MM- 

670, three 10-inch discs, price $3.25. 
Alin April 1941 Columbia issued a first set 
of Patter Songs by Nelson Eddy.. Mr. Schon- 
berg, reviewing the set in these pages, de- 
cided to ‘‘chalk the whole thing up as an un- 
fortunate attempt;’’ nevertheless the pop- 
ular demand must have been considerable, 
for the album was given a special re-issue in 
June 1944. 
issue, but a brand new selection of more of 
the same. 


And now here is not a second re- 


All that has been said before may 
well be said again, and the likelihood is that 
the album, like its predecessor, will enjoy an 
impressive sale. But G & S enthusiasts 
should be warned, if indeed such a warning 
could be necessary in a time and country in 
which Mr. Eddy’s voice and style are so 
familiar, that this is strictly a modern radio 
version of these selections from the master- 
pieces. The tendency today, based, I under- 
stand, on the conviction that this is what 
the public wants, is to take the teeth out of 
everything which might be genuinely excit- 
ing, never for a singer to sing a dramatic se- 
lection as though he believed it (there are so 
many listeners who might be fooled into 
thinking he came from Mars) and to take the 
unction out of such broad humor as Gilbert’s 
so that no one dozing comfortably over the 
radio program could possibly be rudely 
aroused. Seriously, the voice is strong 
enough, if not very colorful, and the diction 
is clarity itself; but the net result is about as 
far from Sullivan as it is from Gilbert. 


—P.L.M. 


WEILL: Street Scene: Excerpts: Prelude; 
Moon- Faced, Starry-Eyed; Ain’t It Awful, 
the Heat?; I Got a Marble and a Star; 
Gossip; When a Woman Has a Baby; 
Somehow I Never Could Believe; Wrapped 
in a Ribbon and Tied in a Bow; Lonely 
House; Wouldn't You Like to Be on Broad- 
way?: What Good Would the Moon Be?: 
Remember that I Care; Morning; Children’s 
Game; A Boy Like You; We'll Go Away 
Together; The Woman Who Lived Up 
There; Lullaby; I Loved Her Too; Fare- 
well Duet; sung by members of the original 

cast: Creighton Thompson; Hope Emer- 

son; Remo Lota; Polyna Stoska; Bever- 
ly Janis; Brian Sullivan; Anne Jeffries; 

Randolph Symonette; ensemble and or- 
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chestra, direction of Maurice Abravanel- 
Columbia M- or MM-683, six discs, price 
$7.00 


AThe prospects for a genuine American 
opera are getting better. Several recent pro- 
ductions in New York have achieved more 
than ordinary success—Gian-Carlo Menot- 
tis The Medium and The Telephone, Virgil 
Thomson’s The Mother of Us All and Kurt 
Weill’s Street Scene—and it may well be that 
the way has been pointed to a genuine ex- 
pression ot the spirit of our country by means 
of the lyric drama. Elmer Rice’s dramatic 
success of the 20’s hardly seems on the sur- 
face like the kind of material of which operas 
are made, vet Weill (with the aid ot Langston 
Hughes, who made the play over into a 
libretto) has managed to convince a goodly 
number of audiences that it is. The remark 
is frequently made that neither the everyday 
clothes of contemporary Americans nor their 
accustomed speech can be tolerable to an 
opera audience, yet Weill’s is a drama fo our 
times, and as such it has been accepted. 
Whether or not it would go at the Metro- 
politan, the work had more performances 
than any but the really popular operas ever 
achieve in that august institution. 


No small measure of Weill’s success is due 
to his mastery of the English language, in 
which respect he is far in advance of most of 
the native composers who try their hands at 
vocal writing. For the most part the text is 
clearly understandable in these recordings, 
though it may require some effort on the part 
of the listener to take it all in the more lyrical 
parts of the score. These tend to approach 
the style of a Puccini, or rather of a Giordano, 
which is not so inevitable an expression in 
the English language as it is in Italian. Per- 
haps some of the responsibility for this 
should rest with the performers, but I am 
sure th. composer should share it. When he 
uses the rhythms of American popular music 
to put over his declamation the effect is clar- 
ity itself. Naturally to go from one of these 
musical styles to the other results in some- 
thing of a musical mixture, but this is just- 
ified by the very nature of the play. It 
would be absurd, in any case, to deny that 
there are various influences easily discernible 
in this music, but it would be equally unper- 
ceptive to deny the work an individuality 
which sets it apart from its models. From 
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time to time we think of Louise, what with 
the street cries and the g groups of laughing 
young women, yet Street Scene is as surely of 
New York as Louise is of Paris. As for the 
dramatic effect of this recording, it could 
hardly be as potent as that of the complete 
opera shown ina theatre. However, there is 
enough continuity left to convey something 
of the spirit of the original, and that is a good 
deal in itself. 

Of ther performers only one seems to have 
an extraordinary voice and the qualifications 
for a brilliant career as a singer. This is 
Polyna Stoska, who has been building an 
enviable reputation in opera in recent sea- 
sons. The voice has a lovely lyric quality 
which is impossible to forget, and she is 
blessed with a true dramatic temperament. 
The rest of the cast is satisfying if not indi- 
vidually outstanding. As for the recording, 
it will stand among the best ot Columbia's 
recent releases. -P.L.M. 

k * * 

VERDI: J Due Foscari—O vecchio cor, che 
batti; and FRANCHETTI: Germania 
Ferito prigionier; sung by Pasquale Amato 
(baritone). Victor disc 15-1005, price $3.50 

VERDI: Aida—O cieli azzuri; and Un 
Ballo in Maschera—Ma dall’ arido stelo 
divulsa; sung by Celestina Boninsegna 
(soprano). Victor disc 15-1006, price $3.50 

MOZART: The Magic Flute—Invocation (in 
Italian); and FERRARI: Le Lazzarone; 
GEORGES: Le Filibustier (in French) 
sung by Pol Plancon (bass). Victor disc 
15-1007, price $3.50. 

BIZET: Carmen—Habanera; and MASSE: 
Paul et Virginte—Chanson du Tigre; sung 
by Jeanne Gerville-Réache. Victor disc 
15-1008, price $3.50. 

PUCCINI: La ene Ah. Mimi, tu 7 
non torni; sung by John McCormack 
(tenor) and G. Mario Sammarco (baritone) 
and VERDI: La Traviata—Parigi, o cara; 
sung by John McCormack and Lucrezia 
Bori (soprano). Victor disc 15-1009, 
price $3.50. 

A Victor in its second Heritage series (famous 

singers of the past) has chosen better than 

in its first. It is not always a matter of se- 
lecting musical values in old vocal records, 
but rather of selecting examples that favor- 
ably reveal the artists’ voices. Whereas ,the 
ideal disc for Amato might have contained, 
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in my estimation, his unsurpassed Credo 
from Otello and his moving rendition of Eri 

from Un Ballo in Mashera, the present 
disc contains two of his best sung arias. 
Amato was one of the greatest artist in the 
opera house that I had the privilege of hear- 
ing in the past. His breath control was 
phenominal and his ability for expressive 
characterization was extraordinary. His gen- 
ius as a dramatic artist is conveyed in the 
Franchetti aria—wherein he tells of his es- 
cape from prison, his happiness in his new- 
found liberty, and his desire for vengeance. 
Germania was not much of an opera; it was 
given seven times in 1909 and 1910 with 
Caruso, Amato and Destinn. Musically, the 
present aria is not of great moment, yet it 
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serves to reveal Amato’s gift for dramatic 
coloring and expression. Verdi's I Due 
Foscari is an early opera in which I imagine 
Amato often sang in Italy. The present 
aria asks for smooth singing rather than dra- 
matic expressivity, and here we are given an 
The 
baritone was in his prime when he made these 
records in 1913. 

Boninsegna has in recent years been ele- 
vated to a stardom she did not acutally at- 
tain in her day. It can be admitted that she 
has made some vocally wonderful recordings, 
but in her time she was not regarded as a 
first-rank artist. One has only to look up the 
criticisms of her three performances at the 
Metropolitan Opera in 1906 and her subse- 
quent performances with the Boston Opera 
in 1909 and 1910. It was conceded by all 
critics that she was vocally gifted, but she 
was criticized for lacking artistic maturity. 
Moreover, she had her fine moments in the 
opera house but her singing throughout an 
opera was always uneven. It is fortunate 
that her recordings reveal her in her best 
moments, but as much as we admire these 
recordings it is a mistake to elevate her toa 
position she did not occupy in the realm of 
great singers of the past. Her voice was not 
a dramatic soprano, but what the Italians 
call lyrico-spinto. Of the two recordings here 
that from the Masked Ball is better sung; 
it was made in 1906 and the recording is 
also better. The Aida is prefaced by the 
recitative and the middle section of the aria 
omitted. There are some lovely tones in 
this record, but the singer is also guilty of 
some bad scooping and breaks in rhythm. 

The noted French basso, Plancon, was an 
artist of the utmost distinction, but in re- 
cording he tended to lighten his voice often 
to the detriment of its true quality. 
who heard him sing Sarastro say he possessed 
a tonal depth which is not heard in the pres- 
ent record from The Magic Flute. Stylistical- 
lv, his singing in both the Jnvocation and the 
two French songs reveal the finished artist 
but neither provide a true facsimile of his 
It may be said, that since the records 
were made in 1905 when the basso was 49, 
that his voice no longer possessed the bloom 
of vouth, but Mme. Eames and Mr. de 


example of Amato’s more lyrical style. 


Those 


Ve ice. 


(Gogorza among others claim this is not true. 
However, the records unfortunately convey 
this impression. 











Gerville-Réache was, in my estimation, 
the possessor of the most beautiful contralto 
voice of this century. Hers was a luscious 
and rich organ, with an incredible appeal in 
its middle range, and the plangent tonal 
depth of the true contralto. In her day she 
was regarded by many as the ideal Dalila. 
Her Carmen was not one of her great roles, 
but her singing ot the Habanera reveals her 
gift for tonal nuance—especially in the sec- 
ond verse, the like of which I think unmatch- 
ed by any other singer on records. The aria 
from the Massé opera is not only beautifully 
sung but reveals the singer’s gift for dramatic 
puissance. It is the song of a Slave Girl who 
warns the lovers, Paul and Virginia, that 
the villian is creeping up on them like a tiger; 
at the end of the two couplets the dramatic 
urgency that the singer attains on the word 
“‘flee’’ is most impressive. 

The McCormack-Sammarco duet from La 
Boheme (made in 1910) is better sung, in my 
estimation, than the Caruso-Scotti version; 
there is a better contrast between the voices 
and the recording is clearer. The duet from 
Traviata (made in 1914) is cherishable for 
the fine musicianship of the two singers— 
both of whom were vocally at their best 
when it was made. This record offers an 
example of Bori’s early voice with its youth- 
ful verve and freshness. Not long after it 
the singer lost her voice for a time and it was 
not until around 1922 that she made her 
famous comeback. 

The last disc and the one by Gerville- 
Réache I would recommend to all misical 
listeners; even those who do not like acoustic 
recordings will find much to admire in the 
artistry of the several singers. The present 
pressings on the ruby vinylite material of 
Victor were appreciable for their lack of sur- 
face and | found the reproduction on some 
much better than from the old discs I had 
in my own collection. —P.H.R. 


In The Popular Vein 


@This month we have so much to cover that 
we will take the records by bunches and 
let the chips fall where they may. 

That’s What I Like About the South and If 
You're Ever Down In Texas, Look Me Up; 
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Victor 20-2089. The Preacher and the Bear 
and Where Does ItGet You In the End? Vic- 
tor 20-2143. Poppa, Don’t Preach To Me 
and Necessity; Victor 20-2198. By Phil 
Harris and His Orchestra, with vocals by 
Phil Harris, and, in Necessity, plus The 
Sportsmen Quartette. 


@ The familiar Phil Harris pattern is well repre- 
sented here, with the cause of it all included. 
When not heard too often his glib patter is 
entertaining. Where Does It Get You In the 
End? is more conventional but Phil gives the 
title line suggestion by hesitating at the last 
three words and giving them a subtle upward 
inflection. The Harris treatment in Necessity, 
from Finian’s Rainbow, is out of place — in 
spite of the popularity this disc has attained. 
Recording is good and forward. 


Spring Isn’t Everything and Bingo, Bango, Boffo; 
Victor 20-2196. It’s the Same Old Dream and 
Time After Time (both from Jt Happened In 
Brooklyn); Victor 20-2210. My Love For 
You and A Thousand and One Nights (based 
on Scheherazade) (Rimsky-Korsakov); Vic- 
tor 20-2177. How Are Things In Glocca 
Morra? and When I’m Not Near the Girl I 
Love (both from Finian’s Rainbow); Victor 
20-2121. Snootie Little Cutie and Tom Foolery; 
Victor 20-2116. By Tommy Dorsey and His 
Orchestra, with vocals by Stuart Foster, 
Frank Sinatra, Connie Haines, and The 
Pied Pipers. 


@ This batch of Dorseys was surely made with 
an eye cocked on the juke box. In general, 
they exploit the sentimental at the expense of 
everything else and, for my taste, there is too 
little Tommy trombone. Maybe Stuart Fos- 
ter’s baritone may sound romantic to the girls 
but to me it just sounds tired. Musically, the 
only two worthwhile sides are Bingo, Bango, 
Boffo and Tom Foolery. They are 100 percent 
orchestral; they swing and are _« of the stuff 
we used to get more freque ntly from Tommy. 
These two you shouldn’t pass up. 


Blossom Time: Selections (Romberg); Earl 
Wrightson, Donald Dame, Mary Martha 
3riney, Blanka Peric, Mullen Sisters, The 
Guild Choristers, and Al Goodman and His 
Orchestra. Victor Album P-173; 5-10” discs. 


@ This group of selections, which flows easily 
and give the impression of a synopsis, are hand- 
somely presented by an excellent group of ar- 
tists, nearly all of whom are already familiar to 
us through similar recordings (see last month’s 
reviews of Sweethearts and Eileen) and the radio. 

Through it all, the fine hand of Al Goodman is 

ever-present and Victor has contributed good 

recording and surfaces. 
Yes; the Serenade and Song of Love are in- 
cluded. 

Happy Go Lucky Local (from Deep South Suite) 
(Ellington) — 2 parts; Duke Ellington and 
His Famous Orchestra. Musicraft 461. 

@ Last month, I expressed the hope that Musi- 

craft would record Ellington’s Deep South Suite 

and here is one movement from it. This is the 
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breezy, humorous, uninhibited movement which 
was the delight of the Carnegie Hall concert, 
and no less a delight on wax. 

It purports to tell the story of a not-so-well 
known railroad down South whose train runs 
leisurely though back-country. The engineer 
knows every family along the right of way. He 
calls a greeting and sounds his whistle to every- 
one he sees. The recording is a treasure. Now, 
Musicraft, the rest of the Suite! 


You Stayed Away Too Long and There'll Be 
Some Changes Made; Victor 20-2216. Every- 
body Loves My Baby and Squeeze Me; Victor 
20-2217. Oooh! Look-a-There, Ain't She Pretty? 
and You're Not the only Oyster In the Stew; 
Victor 20-2218. J Used To Love You and 
The Meanest Thing You Ever Did Was Kiss 
Me; Victor 20-2219. By Fats Waller and 
His Orchestra. 


@ These are reissues of some of the best records 
Fats made. They are Victor's gesture in honor 
of the great jazz musician and a contribu- 
tion to the Fats Waller National Memorial 
Week of Music, May 18 to 24, which was the 
occasion for his friends everywhere to salute 
him by performing his works. Sponsoring the 
observance was a group of prominent musicians 
and celebrities, including Deems Taylor, Tom- 
my and Jimmy Dorsey, Duke Ellington, Cab 
Calloway, and many others. 

The years have not dimmed the appeal of 
these familiar records one bit. On rehearing 
them now, it saddens one to think of what we 
lost with Fats Waller's early death. If you 
missed these records the first time around, 
don’t pass them up now. 


My Heart Is Hobo and As Long As I'm 
Dreaming; Victor 20-2260. Anniversary Song 
and Hoodle Addle; Victor 20-2126. The 
Blues of the Record Man and Why Don’t We 
Say We're Sorry? Victor 20-2190. Through 
and Sunrise Serenade; Victor 20-2234. . By 
Tex Beneke and The Miller Orchestra. 


@ This is The Glenn Miller Orchestra around 
which a legend is gradually being built. Al- 
though Tex Beneke has done wonders in keep- 
ing the Miller style and spirit alive, some of 
that old magic seems missing. Only in num- 
bers like the Sunrise Serenade and Hoodle 
Addle do we feel it again. Victor has done its 
work well. 


Songs by Sinatra; Columbia Album C-124; 
4-10" discs. Stella By Starlight and Mam’- 
selle; Columbia 37343. The Brooklyn Bridge 
and It's the Same Old Dream; Columbia 
37288. I Believe and Time After Time; Co- 
lumbia 37300. Sung by Frank Sinatra, with 
Orchestra directed by Axel Stordahl. 


@ Sooner or later Frankie was due for an album 
and this is it. It’s guaranteea to melt the girls 
down into a helpless heap. Grudgingly, I must 
admit he has a way with these songs. 
The album inclndes I’m Sorry I Made You 
‘ry, I Concentrate On You, How Deep Is The 
Ocean; That Old Black Magic, Over The Rainbow, 
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All the Things You Are, She's Funny That Way, 
and Embraceable You. Columbia seems to em- 
phasize the fact that this is Volume One which 
implies a promise of more to come. And, by 
way of an aside, Axel Stordahl is by no means 
a nonentity in this combination. I'm sure 
Frankie would be the first to admit it. 

Four numbers on two of the other discs are 
from his picture Jt Happened In Brooklyn. 
You won’t miss much if you pass these up. 
But Mam’ selle and Stella By Starlight are some- 
thing else again. Maybe you should hear. this 
one on your nearest juke-box and decide for 
yourselt. 


Where the Blues 
(from New 


Were Born In 


Orleans) and 


New Orleans 
Mahogany Hall 


Stomp; Louis Armstrong and His Dixieland 
Seven. Victor 20-2088 (Personnel: Louis 
Armstrong, trumpet; Barney Bigard, clari- 
net; Red Callender, bass; Charlie Beal, 
piano; Bud Scott, guitar; Kid Ory, trom- 
bone; Minor Hall, drums). 


~ 


Wonder, I Wonder, I Wonder and It Takes 
Time; Victor 20-2228. You Don't Learn 
That In School and I Believe; Victor 20-2240. 
The latter two by Louis Armstrong and His 
Orchestra. 


@In Mahogany Hall Stomp we 
the stuff on which the 


have some of 
Armstrong reputation 


was built. Armstrong hasn’t lost the touch 
though this disc doesn't erase the memory or 
the magic of his other, now classic, Stomp. But 


don’t let that stop you from enjoying the really 
marvelous solos on this new version. I feel 


they do as much as Louis in making this a 
memorable recording. The other side is an- 
other matter, even it there are the same solo- 


ists. It sounds synthetic, which is understand- 
able, — it was written as music for a picture. 

The last two discs are very mediocre, coming 
from Louis. 


Nat Meets June and 
nome <All Stars 
lumbia 37293 
Bob Ahern, guitar; 
Buddy Rich, drums; 
pet; Lawrence 


Metro- 
Co- 


Sweet Lorraine; 
with Frank Sinatra. 
Personnel: Nat Cole, piano; 
Eddie Safransky, bass; 
Charlie Shavers, trum- 
Brown, trombone; Johnny 


Hodges, alto sax; Coleman Hawkins, tenor 
sax; Harry Carney, baritone sax: Frank 
Sinatra, June Christy, and Nat Cole, vocals). 
@ This disc is the resu!t of the annual Metro- 


( 
nome poll to establish the year’s 
chestra. The Metronome 
always debate ible 
exceptions, 


all-star or- 
poll’s conclusions are 
ind thie choice, with some 
is no different. However, there are 


some good moments and solos 7 Nat Meets 

June and this record should not be dismissed 

lightly. Again, it is significant that three 

Ellington men are in the line-up. 

Your Wish Is My mmand and Beside You; 
Victor 20-2208 When Am I Gonna Kiss 


You Good Morning and Serenade To Love; 
Victor 20-2233. Piano Portrait (Fine) and 
I Can't Get Up the Nerve To Kiss You; Vic- 
tor 20-2165. By Freddy Martin and His 
Orhcestra, with vocals by Stuart Wade, Clyde 


Rogers, and The Martin Men, and Murray 
Arnold, pianist, in Portrait. 


@ Freddy Martin, the purveyor of classic con- 
certi for dancing. Pretty trite stuff, this. Only 
Piano Portrait he is any distinction. bei ing obvi- 
ously a musical biography of Jack Fine, Fred- 
die’s partner in crime in the concerto massacres, 
and, in fact, it’s his own composition. It’s a 
cross between Nola, Kitten On the Keys, and 
the Warsaw Concerto slickly played with Mur- 
ray Arnold portraying Jac k Fine. In my opin- 
ion, a lot of good Victor engineering and mate- 
rial are wasted here. 

Rodgers and Hart Selections; sung by Betty 
Garrett, Milton Berle, Marie Greene, and 
Vic Damone, with Lehman Engel and His 
Orchestra. Victor Album P-170; 4-10” discs. 


@ Death broke up the splendid team of Rodgers 
and Hart but not before they completed a 
memorable list of Broadway shows. Here we 
have selections from some of the scores which 
put them in the top bracket of show writers. 

There’s This Can't Be Love and Falling In 
Love With Love from The Boys From Syracuse; 
There's a Small Hotel from On Your Toes; The 
Lady Is A Tramp from Babes In Arms; Ev'ry- 
thing I've Got from By Jupiter; Here In My 
Arms from Dearest Enemy; Mountain Greenery 
and Manhattan from Garrick Gaieties. All weil 
sung by a fine group of people and the irrepres- 
sible Milton Berle, not to forget the competent 
Lehman Engel. Good recording. 


Cowboy Classics; sung by the Sons of the Pio- 
neers. Victor Album P-168; 4-10” discs. 


@ Each month we hear a slew of cowboy rec- 
ords sung and played by all kinds of voices and 
combinations. Most of them you can dismiss 
with a hearing. But not this bunch. The Sons 
of the Pioneers (six men, two of them doubling 
on fiddle and guitar) are several notches above 
the rest. They have not only voices but also a 
style. 

This album contains some really first class 
songs of their kind. I liked Chant of the Wan- 
derer best, with Tumbling Tumbleweeds and The 
Timber Trail close seconds. My five year old 
son liked them all and promptly confiscated the 
album for his own library. Only Trees seemed 
a little out of place in this group. x X X 

Every month, new brands come our way so 
that it is becoming almost impossible to keep 
up with them all, much less give each disc an 
individual write-up. The latest to reach us is 
Apollo which apparently is not specializing in 
any one kind of music although some of the 
labels very modestly read ‘‘Masterworks In 
Jazz’”’ around the edge. These are better than 
the rest, which range from hill-billy music to 
popular songs of the day, and Hey Boogie 
Schewoogie and It's a Low Down Dirty Shame 
by the Ollie Shepard Trio (Apollo 385) and 
Licks A Plenty and Lover by Eddie Davis and 
his Band (Apollo 767) are worth looking into. 
Recording, in general is good and the surfaces 
are surprisingly good. Enzio Archetti 


The American Record Guide 











@ Not all back copies are available. 
Owing to limited supply of some back 
issues, we are compelled to charge an 
advance price. The premium issues, 
price at 75c each, are: May, 1935; 
Oct., Dec. 1936; Jan., June, July, 
Nov., Dec. 1937; Jan., March, June, 
Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov. 1938; Sept. 
1940; Feb., Oct., Dec. 1941; Jan., Feb. 
1942: Dec. 1943; Oct. 1944; Feb., 
May, June, Sept., Oct. 1945; Sept. 
1946; Feb. 1947. 


@ The following back copies are OUT 


THE AMERICAN R 


115 Reed Avenue 


INDICES AND BACK COPIES 


OF PRINT: Nov. 1936; Jan., April, 
1937; July, 1938; Feb., March, July. 
1939; May, Oct., Nov., Dec. 1940; 
Jan., Oct. 1941; Oct. 1944; Feb. 1945. 


Back issues, not including premium 
copies, are available at 30c each prior 


to Jan. 1943; issues after that are 25c. 


@INDICES: Indices to record re- 


views only Vol. 1 (10c); Vols. 3 
and 4 (25c); Vols. 5, 6. 7, 8 (15c ea.); 
Complete Indices Vol. 2 (25c); 


Vols. 9. 10. 11 (10c), 12 (15c). 
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RECORD BUYER'S GUIDE 


Of The Nation's Most Reliable Dealers 


New York City 
HARRY BERLINER MUSIC SHOP 
154 - 4th Ave. at 14th St. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
THE G. FRED KRANZ MUSIC CO. 
327 North Charles Street 





CARL FISCHER, INC. 
119 West 57th Street 





HAYNES - GRIFFIN 
391 Madison Ave. at 49th St. 





LIBERTY MUSIC SHOPS 
450 Madison Ave., at 50th St. 





N. ¥Y. BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
1166 Sixth Avenue 
Brooklyn... 


25 Flatbush Ave. 





RABSON'S RECORD SHOP 
111 West 52nd Street 





Record Collector's Exchange 
76 West 48th Street 





G. SCHIRMER, INC 
3 East 43rd Street 





STEINWAY & SONS 
109 West 57th Street 





Harry Sultan's Record Shop 
26 East 23rd Street 





Tucson, Arizona 
GRABE ELECTRIC CoO. 
26 East Congress 





Los ~ eles, California 
RKEL-RICHARDSON CO. 
730 West 7th Street 





GAIEWAY TO MUSIC 
3305 Wilshire Boulevard 





San Francisco, California 
HERMAN, CLAY & CO. 
Kearney and Sutter Street 





New Haven, Conn. 
DAVID DEAN SMITH 
Elm Street at Broadway 





Atlanta, G 
TITER: $ GRAMOPHONE SHOP 
845 Peachtree St. N. E. 





Chicago, Illinois 
AIGNER MUSIC SHOP, Inc. 
329 N. Michigan Ave. 





LYON & HEALY 
Wabash and Jackson 





Indianapoiis, Indiana 
S. AYRES & CO. 
1-15 Washington Street 





PEARSON CO., INC 
128 N. Pennsylvania Street 





Boston, Massachusetts 
MOSHER MUSIC CO., Inc 
181 Tremont Street 





M. STEINERT & SONS 
162 Boylston Street 





Minneapolis, Minnesota 
SCHMITT MUSIC CENTER 
86-88 South 10th Street 





St. Louis, Missouri 
Aeolian Company of Missouri 
1004 Olive Street 





THE RECORD SHOP, 
McCurdy & Co., Inc. 
Main at Elm, Rochester, New York 





Cincinnati, Ohi 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 
124 East 4th Street 





Coameh Ohi 
SCHIRMER MUSIC CO. 
= 45 The Arcade 





Portland, Goons 
he RECORD SHOP 
on S. W. Alder, at Park 





Philadelphia, Pa. 
G. S. FALKENSTEIN 
1118 Walnut Street 





THE RECORD SHOP 
251 South 15th Street 





H. ROYER SMITH CO. 
10th and Walnut Streets 





Dallas, Texas 
THE RECORD SHOP 
105-109 No. Field St. 





Milwaukee 2, Wisconsin 
HELEN GUNNIS MUSIC SHOP 
765 North Broadway 





Charleston, W. Va. 
GALPERIN MUSIC CO. 
17 Capitol Street 





Toronto, Canada 
PROMENADE MUSIC CENTRE 
83 Bloor St., West 





London, England 
RIMINGTON, VAN WYCK, LTD. 
42-43 Cranbourn Street 








